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THE EDITORIAL WE 


Kx" Cross, insisting that he had had no experience in so formida- 
ble a job, finally accepted appointment as the Editor of the Bul- 
letin with modest misgivings. These were allayed somewhat by the 
promise that his colleagues would all serve as chore-boys; or assistants, 
or advisors. He was very gratified that the October issue he put 
together—the first since 1942, and the only one he was to edit—elicited 
such generous response from his friends; and he was _ particularly 
pleased that the new cover design was enthusiastically commended since 
he had not been quite sure that so staid a journal should go forth clad 
in such gay dress. 

He had made plans for this issue and some of the material he had 
collected will appear later. His sudden death, however, determined 
the contents of this number in a way he would have been the last to 
anticipate. It was agreed at once that Volume XIX—No. 3 should be 
a memorial to him, and this we have made it. 

He was determined to make the new Bulletin a practical aid to men 
in the pastorate; no less scholarly in its competence, but more directly 
focused on matters and methods which would be useful as much to the 
rural minister as to the cloistered savant—more useful, perhaps. For 
this reason the piece about aids to public worship is included. He had 
asked for it and expected it would help fill the February number. 

At the appropriate point in the pages that follow, explanations are 
supplied where they are thought helpful. It can be said here that the 
Masque of the Adoration which was a feature of the October number, 
was his own. La Rue Cober who was associated with this dramatic 
experiment has written asking that this be said. We may add here that 
at the time of the first proof-reading we suggested that he identify it 
as his work. He demurred and we could not overrule his wish to give 
the credit to others and keep his part—the dominant one—anonymous. 

The charming sketch by Earl Barfoot, of the class of 1947 and presi- 
dent of the student body, was the spontaneous reaction of one student 
to the professor he admired. So aptly did he catch the spirit and re- 
produce the mind of Dr. Cross in this imaginative piece that it fitted 
admirably the memorial plans. We are confident it would have de- 
lightfully engaged the interest of its subject. 

There has not been time for a thorough examination of Dr. Cross’s 
manuscripts although an effort has been made to present a bibliography 
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of his writings. He was a prodigious writer and left much unpublished 
matter on his shelves that should have been in many libraries. But he 
was diffident with publishers. Had he lived, a manuscript would today 
have been on an editor’s desk. He*was making some last-minute re- 
visions in the chapter on Hosea. We do not know what its fate is 
“to be. Others are asking whether his material on Job will be published. 
We wish we knew; when we do, we will share our information widely. 

At present, we are putting into the hands of his friends this testi- 
monial to the man who for twenty-three years was so much a part of 
this institution. It makes no pretense of measuring up to the purpose 
it seeks to serve; it is only one of the many ways by which, in words, 
in letters, in monographs, in books, in grateful hearts, the memory of 
Earle Bennett Cross will be enshrined. 

Epwin McNEILL PoTeat 

February 1, 1947 


d by the Internet 
in 2024 
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EARLE BENNETT CROSS 


eA ~Memorial Service 
of Worship 


a 


Su Memoriam 


EARLE BENNETT CROSS, M.A., PH.D. 


NoveMBER 27, 1883 — NoveEMBER 29, 1946 
Wednesday Morning, 10:30 -:- December 4, 1946 
SAMUEL COLGATE MEMORIAL CHAPEL 


PRESIDENT EDWIN McNEILL POTEAT 
Liturgist 


MISS MARGARET FRERICHS 
at the Organ 


By Dr. Cross’s provision, his ashes will be 
placed on the summit of Mt. Chocorua, in 
New Hampshire, a peak which he climbed the 
seventy-third time just prior to his return 
from his vacation in August of this year. 
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ANDREWS-HALE CHIMES 


“ 


* 


God The Creator Be Adored 


Organ Prelude—Overture ‘“‘Messiah” — - - - - Handel 


The Call to Worship 


Minister: Who shall ascend into the hill of the Lord, 
and who shall stand in his holy place? 


Response: He that hath clean hands and a pure heart, 
who hath not lifted up his soul unto vanity. 


The Processional Hymn—Portuguese Hymn - - Cantus Diversi 


How firm a foundation, ye saints of the Lord, 

Is laid for your faith in His excellent word! 

What more can He say than to you He hath said, 
To you who for refuge to Jesus have fled. 


“Fear not, I am with thee, O be not dismayed, 

For I am thy God, and will still give thee aid; 

I'll strengthen thee, help thee, and cause thee to stand, 
Upheld by My righteous, omnipotent hand. 

“When through the deep waters I call thee to go, 

The rivers of sorrow shall not overflow, 

For I will be with thee, thy troubles to bless 

And sanctify to thee thy deepest distress. 


“When through fiery trials thy pathway shall lie, 
My grace, all sufficient, shall be thy supply; 
The flame shall not hurt thee; I only design 
Thy dross to consume, and thy gold to refine.” 


Congregation (reading): In the beginning God created the heavens and 
the earth. And the earth was waste and void; and darkness was upon 
the face of the deep; and the Spirit of God moved upon the face of 
the waters. 

Minister: And God said, Let there be light. 


Congregation: And there was light. And God saw the light that it was 
good; and God divided the light from the darkness. And God called 
the light Day, and the darkness he called Night. And there was eve- 
ning and there was morning, one day. 


MINISTER (organ accompaniment, “The Spacious Firmament’’): And God 
said: Let there be a firmament in the midst of the waters, and let it 
divide the waters from the waters. 


Congregation (organ continuing): And God made the firmament and di- 
vided the waters which were under the firmament from the waters 
which were above the firmament: and it was so. And God called the 
firmament Heaven. And there was evening and there was morning, 
a second day. (organ ceases) 


Minister: And God called the dry land Earth; and the gathering together 
of the waters called He Seas: and God saw that it was good. And God 
said, Let the earth put forth grass, herbs yielding seed, and fruit-trees 
Panny fruit after their kind, wherein is the seed thereof, upon the 
earth. 
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Congregation: And it was so. And the earth brought forth grass, herbs 
yielding seed after their kind, and trees bearing fruit wherein is the 
seed thereof after their kind: and God saw that it was good. And 
there was evening and there was morning, a third day. 


MINISTER (organ accompaniment, “The Spacious Firmament”): And God 
said, Let there be lights in the firmament of heaven to divide the day 
from the night; and let them be for signs, and for seasons, and for 
days and years: and let them be for lights in the firmament of heaven 
to give light upon the earth. 


Congregation (organ accompanying): And it was so. And God made the 
two great lights; the greater light to rule the day, and the lesser light 
to rule the night: he made the stars also. And God set them in the 
firmament to give light upon the earth, and to rule over ‘the day and 
over the night, and to divide the light from the darkness: and God 
saw that it was good. And there was evening and there was morning, 
a fourth day. 


Congregation (singing) 
The spacious firmament on high, 
With all the blue ethereal sky, 
And spangled heav’ns, a shining frame, 
Their great original proclaim: 
Th’unwearied sun, from day to day, 
Does his Creator’s power display, 
And publishes to every land 
The work of an almighty hand. Amen. 
Minister: And God said, Let the waters swarm with swarms of living 
creatures, and let birds fly above the earth in the open firmament of 
heaven. 


Congregation: And God created the great sea-monsters, and every living 
creature that moveth, wherewith the waters swarmed after their kind 
and every winged bird after its kind: and God saw that it was good. 


Minister: And God blessed them saying, Be fruitful, and multiply and fill 
the waters in the seas, and let birds multiply on the earth. 


Congregation: And there was evening and there was morning, a fifth day. 


Minister: And God said, Let the earth bring forth living creatures after 
their kind, cattle, and creeping things, and beasts of the earth after 
their kind. 


Congregation: And it was so. And God made the beasts of the earth after 
their kind, and the cattle after their kind, and everything that creepeth 
upon the ground after its kind: and God saw that it was good. 


MINIsTER (organ accompaniment, “God of our life, through all the en- 
circling years”): And God said, Let us make man in our image, after 
our likeness: and let them have dominion over the fish of the sea, 
and over the birds of the heavens, and over the cattle, and over all 
the earth, and over every creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth. 


Congregation: And God created man in his own image, in the image of 
God created he him; male and female created he them. 


Minister: And God blessed them and God said unto them, Be fruitful and 
multiply and replenish the earth, and subdue it; and have dominion 
over the fish of the sea, and over the birds of the heavens, and over 
every living thing that moveth upon the earth. And God said, Behold, 
I have given you every herb yielding seed, which is upon the face of 
all the earth, and every tree, in which is the fruit of a tree yielding 
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seed; to you it shall be for food: and to every beast of the earth, and 
to every bird of the heavens, and to everything that creepeth upon 
the earth, wherein there is life, I have given every green herb for food: 
and it was so. 


Congregation: And God saw everything that he had made, and behold, it 
was very good. And there was evening and there was morning, the 
sixth day. And the heavens and the earth were finished, and all the 
host of them. And on the seventh day God finished his work which he 
had made; and he rested on the seventh day from all his work which 
he had made. And God blessed the seventh day and hallowed it; be- 
cause that in it he rested from all his work which God had created 
and made. 


Congregation (singing) 


God of our life, through all our circling years 

We trust in Thee; 

In all the past, through all our hopes and fears 

Thy hand we see. 

With each new day, when morning lifts the veil 

We own Thy mercies, Lord, which never fail. Amen. 


+ 


II 


God Sustains Man in His Life So Brief and Sombre 


Organ Prelude—Prelude in E Minor : : = - Bach 


(Those seated on the South side of the aisle are designated 
Congregation I; those on the North side, Congregation II) 


Tue Minister (Congregation seated) 
O Lord, thou hast studied and known me, 


Congregation I: Why I rise, or sit, thou knowest! 
II: My intent thou discernest afar! 
I: Abroad or at home thou siftest me! 
II: Thou art used to all my ways! 


I: Yea, there’s not a word on my tongue 
But is wholly known to thee, Lord! 


II: In the van and rearguard I meet thee; 
Thou layest thy hand upon me. 


I: Thy knowledge bewilders me, 

II: ’Tis sublime, beyond comprehension! 
I: Pray, where shall I go from thy spirit? 
II: Or whither flee from thy presence? 

I: If I mount the heavens, thou art there! 
II: If in Sheol I couch, thou art there! 


I: If I spread the wings of the dawn, 
And dwell beyond the sea, 
Even there thy hand would guide me, 
Thy right hand hold me! 
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II: Should I say, “Ah, the dark engulfs me!” 
E’en the night is light for me. 
Yea, dark is not dark for thee, 
But the night doth shine as the day. 


Congregation (singing in unison) —Submission - - Peace 
I do not ask, O Lord, that life may be 
A pleasant road. 
I do not ask that thou would’st take from me 
Aught of its load. 


For one thing only, Lord, dear Lord, I plead. 

Lead me aright, 

Though strength should falter and though heart should bleed 
Through peace to light. 


Congregations I and II (reading in unison) 


Surely thou didst create my vitals, 

In my mother’s womb thou didst knit me; 
My bones were not hidden from thee 
When thou madest them in secret, 

And I grew in my mother’s bosom! 

Thine eyes beheld my embryo, 

In thy book was all recorded, 

My vitals were formed 

Ere one of them was mine! 

How precious, O God, thy purposes! 

How sure is their total! 

Could I count them, they’re more than the sands 
I awake, and am still with thee! 


Congregation (singing) 
I do not ask, O Lord, that thou shouldest shed 
Full radiance here; 
Give but a ray of peace, that I may tread 
Without a fear. 


I do not ask my cross to understand 
My way to see. 

Better in darkness just to feel thy hand 
And follow thee. 


Congregation (reading) 
Probe me, O God, and know my mind. 
Search and know my inmost thoughts; 
And see if I am disloyal; 
Then lead in the way enduring! 


Congregation (singing) 
Joy is like restless day; but peace divine 
Like quiet night. : 
Lead me, O Lord, till perfect day shall shine 
Through peace to light. Amen. 


The Reading of The Word—Jeremiah 31:1-17; 31-34 
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The Congregation (standing and singing) —Consolator - - Webbe 


Come ye disconsolate, where’er ye languish, 

Come to the mercy-seat, fervently kneel! ; 
Here bring your wounded hearts; here tell your anguish: 
Earth hath no sorrow that heaven cannot heal. 


Joy of the desolate, light of the straying, 
Hope of the penitent, fadeless and pure! | 
Here speaks the Comforter, tenderly saying: 
Earth has no sorrow that heaven cannot cure. 


Here see the Bread of Life, see waters flowing 

Forth from the throne of God, pure from above: 
Come to the feast of love; come ever-knowing 

Earth hath no sorrow but heaven can remove. Amen. 


+ 
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God Sustains Man by His Loving-Kindness 


Organ Prelude—Andante Cantabile - - - Tschathkowsky 


Prayer (Congregation standing) 


Eternal Spirit of Wisdom, of Power, and of Compassion—whose brooding 
nurture brings to life and action all those impulses that, stirring within the 
human heart, are the earnest of God and the hope of humanity, make Thy- 
self felt in these moments when we invoke Thy holy name. We thank 
Thee for the lure of Truth and for all man’s responses to it; and for the 
freedom that is the reward of those who find it. Help us to keep bright 
its glow, to tend it as a sacred fire, lest by our indolence or pride or sin, 
we snuff its flame, and our spirits, wanting its warmth, grow cold and cheer- 
less in the darkness. 


We thank Thee for our homes and dear ones; for work and the fellowship 
of toil, and for that measure of success which has rewarded our labors. 
But we would not forget those who at this hour are lonely, or those who 
are troubled by uncertainty or pressed down by the weariness of sorrow. 
Make use of us, we beseech Thee, to relieve those who come within reach 
of our sympathy; strengthen all hands stretched out to help, all hearts 
tendered in mercy and compassion. 


For those who have been the benefactors and guardians of our spirits, 
whose minds have kindled fires of understanding on lesser candle-sticks, and 
who have found Thee by ministering to the least of Thy brethren, we offer 
our devout thanks. Make us worthy of their lives and keep us always 
in remembrance of them, that we, through them may bring many sons to 
glory to the honor of Thy great name. Amen. 


Minister: The Lord ever deals uprightly 
, And with justice for the oppressed! 
He revealed His ways to Moses, 
To Israel’s folk his practices. 
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Congregation (reading antiphonally) 
I: The Lord is kindly and gracious, 
II: Patient and very loving. 
I: Not constantly finding fault, 
Il: Nor curbing his wrath for ever. 
I: He deals not by scale of our sins, 
II: Nor limits his gifts by our faults. 
I: But as tower the heavens o’er earth, 
II: So his love is vast for his reverent. 
I: As far as east is from west, 
Il: He has banished from us our sins. 
I: Asa father yearns for his sons, 
Il: Yearns the Lord for his reverent. 
I: For he surely knows our nature, 
Il: He is mindful that we are but dust. 


Minister: As for man his days are as grass, 
He blooms like a meadow bloom, 
When the breeze has passed, ’tis no more. 
The spot where it bloomed forgets it! 


Congregation (reading in unison) 
But the love of the Lord was of old, 
For ever ’twill touch his devout, 
As his virtue children’s children, 
If they keep his troth 
And remember his bidding to do it. 


MINISTER: The Lord has his throne in heaven 
And his throne encompasses all! 


Congregation (singing) -Mendon - - From the German 


God of the earth, the sky, the sea, 
Maker of all above, below, 

Creation lives and moves in Thee; 
Thy present life through all doth flow. 


Thy love is in the sunshine’s glow, 

Thy life is in the quickening air; 

When lightnings flash and storm winds blow, 
There is Thy power, Thy law is there. 


We feel Thy calm at evening’s hour, 
Thy grandeur in the march of night, 
And when the morning breaks in power, 
We hear Thy word, ‘Let there be light.’ 


But higher far, and far more clear, 

Thee in man’s spirit we behold, 

Thine image and Thyself are there,— 
Th’indwelling God, proclaimed of old. Amen. 


Reading of The Word—Selections from Paracelsus 
Robert Browning 


(Paracelsus, the central figure of the poem, is the Scholar who sought happi- 
ness in life by the disciplines of exact scholarship.) 
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God Brings after Every.Storm, the Calm of Peace 


Prayer (Congregation standing) 


O God our Father, who inhabitest eternity and yet are present in every 
moment of time, open Thine ear to the supplication of Thy servants. We 
thank Thee that Thy will is best; that in the long day of man’s life he 
is often turned aside from his own chosen paths wherein lies danger and 
death to the soul. 


Thou has granted us the ministry of reconciliation and grace in order 


that we may be like Thee in what we do, even as Thou hast made us like 


Thee in what we are. Certify in us daily this appointment that those we 
meet in home or street or market-place, men and women restless with 
anxiety or bent with the burden of grief, may, through us be reconciled 
to a quiet heart and a resolute will and find in Thee again the well of 
refreshment and hope. 


Throughout the coming hours as we journey our destined ways may no 
word we shall speak separate us from any fellow pilgrim, and may no 
mood of indifference or scorn sully the pure grace by which Thou wouldest 
manifest Thyself to all men. Make ever clearer the testimony of those 
who, loving truth, have walked as companions of the light, who, by the 
giving of themselves in service, have been the friends of God. Im such 
adventure as our days may bring, may we all be conformed to Thy will 
for us and confirmed in Thy way, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Congregation (singing) —Lyons - - - - - Haydn 


O worship the King, all glorious above: 
And gratefully sing his wonderful love. 
Our Shield and Defender, the Ancient of Days, 
Pavilioned in splendor and girded with praise. 


Oh, tell of his might; Oh, sing of his grace; 

Whose robe is the light, whose canopy space. 

His chariots of wrath the deep thunder-clouds form 
And dark is his path on the wings of the storm. Amen. 


Congregation (reading) 


Ascribe to the Lord, O ye sons of the gods, 
Ascribe to the Lord both glory and strength. 
Ascribe to the Lord His name’s due glory. 
Worship the Lord in His holy courts. 


Organ—Toccata in D Minor - - - - = : Bach 


MinistER: Hark! The Lord o’er the waters, 
The Glory of God thundering! 
The Lord o’er the floods of waters! 


Congregation (seated and reading) - (The Organ continues the 


Toccata as accompaniment) 


Hark! The Lord in might! 
Hark! The Lord in splendor! 
Hark! The Lord rending cedars! 
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Yea, the Lord rending cedars like Lebanon! 
He makes Lebanon prance like a calf, 
Like the wild-ox Sirion also! 
Hark! The Lord cleaves by flashes of lightning! 
Hark! The Lord makes the countryside spin! 
The Lord makes the wilds of Kadesh spin! 
Hark! The Lord makes the great trees spin! 
And strips the forest! 
And steadies the holy hill in majesty! 

(The Toccata, rising to crescendo, suddenly ceases) 


MINISTER: Who shall ascend into the hill of the Lord 
And who shall stand in his holy place? 


Solo voice: He that hath clean hands and a pure heart; 
who hath not lifted up his soul unto vanity. 


He shall receive a blessing from Jehovah, and 
righteousness from the God of His salvation. 


This is the generation of them that seek him, 
that seek Thy face, O God of Jacob. 


Reading of The Word—Selections from A Grammarian’s Funeral 
Robert Browning 


(In the poem, the Grammarian, who had died at his desk is carried aloft 
by his friends and buried on the top of the mountain.) 


The Congregation (standing and singing)—Sandon - - Purday 


Unto the hills around do I lift up 

My longing eyes; 

O whence for me shall my salvation come, 

From whence arise? 

From God the Lord doth come my certain aid, 

From God the Lord who heaven and earth hath made. 


He will not suffer that thy foot be moved: 

Safe shalt thou be. 

No careless slumber shall His eyelids close, 
Who keepeth thee. 

Behold, He sleepeth not, He slumbereth ne’er, 
Who keepeth Israel in His holy care. 


Jehovah is Himself thy keeper true, 

Thy changeless shade; 

Jehovah thy defense on thy right hand 
Himself hath made. 

And thee no sun by day shall ever smite; 

No moon shall harm thee in the silent night. 


From every evil shall He keep thy soul, 

From every sin; 

Jehovah shall preserve thy going out, 

Thy coming in. 

Above thee watching, He whom we adore 

Shall keep thee henceforth, yea, forevermore. Amen. 


The Benediction (Minister and Congregation) 


MinisTER: I waited patiently for the Lord; 
He inclined unto me, and heard my cry. 
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miry clay: he set my feet upon a rock, and established my 
goings. 

Minister: And he hath put a new, song in my mouth, even praise unto 
our God. Many shall see it and stand in awe and shall trust 
in the Lord. 

Congregation: Then said I, Lo, I am come; 

In the roll of the book it is written of me: 
I delight to do thy will, O my God; 
Yea, thy law is hid in my heart. 

MINIsTER: Grace to you and peace be multiplied in the knowledge of God 
and of Jesus our Lord; seeing that his divine power hath grant- 
ed unto us all things that pertain unto life and Godliness, 
through the knowledge of him that called us by his own glory 
and virtue. Amen. 

Organ Postlude—Hymn to Joy - - - . - Beethoven 


+ 


This service of worship is an adaptation of original liturgical materials 

written by Dr, Cross and published by the Macmillan Company in 

Modern Worship and the Psalter, The Colgate-Rochester Bulletin 

and privately issued pamphlets. The general pattern of this par- 

ticular order was created by him. for an order of worship first used 

at Convocation, April 1940, and part of the version of the Old Tes- 
tament text is his own translation. 
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EARLE BENNETT CROSS 
An Appreciation 


CG)" cannot hope to put into words the subtle yet pervasive realities 
which grow out of intimate personal relationships. Alfred Ten- 
nyson penned his immortal “In Memoriam” as the memory of his friend 
Arthur Hugh Clough possessed his soul. But it was not his friend 
only of whom he wrote, for through that marvellous elegy flowed and 
surged the urgent stream of human passion, dreams, hopes and ideals 
which forever seek to frame a universe in which friendship can have 
enduring significance. 

Not the least striking fact about the life of our friend was what the 
philosopher would call its “frame of reference.” It was distinctly re- 
ligious, definitely Christian, and as such it was definitely outlined long 
before his birth. Perhaps it was the realization that it dated far back 
which accounts for his early interest in the Old Testament, for there 
one could trace the dramatic story of the rise of ethical monotheism 
of which Christianity was but the later flower and fruitage. But for 
him the pattern was more definitely set by his birth in far-away Ran- 
goon, the son of missionary parents. Christianity could not well re- 
main a mere tradition, a sheer convention; it was the family’s reason 
for being in Burma at all! Though he played as a lad with Sgaw Karen 
boys of his own age, and learned the language so well that he still could 
speak and understand it in his later years, he did not on that account 
move away from his heritage as a Christian any more than he severed 
the ties which bound him, through his ancestry, to the New England 
pioneers. The children of missionaries have a type of experience 
strange to most of us: for reasons of health and education, they must 
return to the home-land and endure long periods of separation from 
their parents. In his case at any rate, the strong ties of family and 
of Christian faith still bound him, even in spite of those sporadic doubts 
and counter-tendencies which plague most of us in adolescence, and 
those vagrant impulses the battling of which serves to shape us into 
maturity. 

Doubtless he would count it no accident, but distinctly a providence, 
which afforded him the opportunity of adequate classical training, a 
training in keeping with his tastes and indispensable as a preparation 
for his principal life-work. It is not surprising that he should have 
gone through Classical High into Brown University, and from Brown 
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University with his @BK into Newton Theological Institution, and 
thence into the pastorate. Even without appealing to surviving pa- 
rishioners of his, those who knew him in his later years can have no 
doubt that he was “a good minister of Jesus Christ.” He had a real 
interest in people and their problems, an indispensable pre-requisite to 
a fruitful ministry. He especially liked young people, and he had a 
way with them. His years in the pastorate tested and trained him in 
vital respects for his later work with students for the ministry. 

It was all but inevitable that he should become a teacher. Even 
during his post-graduate days at Newton and Brown, he was drafted 
for that service, and again won invaluable training for his later work. 
Yet it was not a simple matter, that of finding his place in the teaching 
ranks. He never ceased to be missionary-minded and was always open 
to the appeal of the Christian world-movement; so it can be under- 
stood why the Inter-church World Movement claimed him for a time, 
and the Foreign Mission Society of the Northern Baptist Convention, 
which latter he served in an Assistant Secretaryship. Contacts made 
in those years ripened into life-long friendships. Always the foreign 
student found in him an understanding friend and “the stranger within 
our gates” an interpreter and advocate. Yet, in the midst of this 
active service in behalf of a cause he loved, a definite call to the teach- 
ing ministry came to him. 

So he came to Rochester. Twenty-three busy years he gave in loving 
service to the old Seminary and its successor, the Divinity School. 
Fruitful years they were, as scores of his former students will testify. 
In the “good old days,” Hebrew had been prescribed; not so when 
Professor Cross came to the chair of Hebrew Language and Literature— 
it was wholly elective. Moreover, he was in accord with the policy 
which made it so, though he was not content to see it a diminishing 
interest. It can safely be said, I think, that interest in it did not 
diminish, but rather increased during his tenure of the chair. Yet, 
when in 1928, with the merger of Colgate and Rochester seminaries, 
the title of the chair was changed to Old Testament Interpretation, it 
not only accorded better with the changed situation but also gave his 
major interest adequate expression. For, if I have understood him 
aright, his chief interest was neither in the Language nor in the Liter- 
ature as such, but in its Interpretation. He believed that in this ancient 
Bible of the Hebrews—the Old Testament—there is a timeless Word 
of God for mankind. His interest was contemporary, not antiquarian; 
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he wanted the reality which moved to climactic expression with the 
Hebrew prophets and sang its universal hymn in the Psalms to live in 
the ministry of religion in our time. It was this desire to restore the 
high and timeless portions of the Old Testament to their rightful part 
in contemporary pulpit ministries and in worship which directed his 
teaching method and emphasis and which dominated his literary activi- 
ties. 

Professor Cross was thus no mere literary critic and rhetorician in 
an Old Testament scholar’s chair, much less was he a mere popularizer. 
A competent scholar in his chosen field, able to cross swords with 
technical scholars when he would, he none the less did not consider 
technical scholarship as such the fulfillment of his calling. The rather, 
it was his task, in a School training men for the Christian ministry, to 
make the religion of the Old Testament (where he found multiplied 
intimations of the New) live for his students, and thus for those whom 
they should serve. The reasons for this judgment are not far to seek: 
prophetic religion, the exploratory faith which finds God and the pur- 
pose of God, the very word of God indeed, in contemporary life-situa- 
tions, was, to him, a living reality! 

The class-room, through all his teaching years, claimed his first 
attention, his best gifts. Yet he was no scholarly recluse. It would 
be quite impossible to catalogue the many types of service in which he 
was more or less continuously engaged outside the institution: sermons, 
addresses, courses in the School of Religious Education, studies offered 
various adult Sunday School classes, participation in religious dra- 
matics—sometimes as director and again as one of the dramatis per- 
sonae, instructor in the art of speech—in which he had unique training, 
and numberless acts of kindness which you discovered, if at all, by 
sheer accident. A vivid personal memory is that of his dramatization 
of Job, in the old Corinthian Theater. No, the class-room was not the 
end of the story. In his own church, in the community, and in the 
wider field of service, he played his part. Outside the class-room, his 
study was another effective center of influence, a place to which students 
gravitated naturally with their interests and problems. Other than 
strictly theological subjects found, I have no doubt, a very human 
treatment there, one which only a true friend whose interests were 
catholic and inclusive could supply. 

Dr. Cross was a pronounced individual, which fact added to his 
value as a team-mate. You were sure to see more than one side of 
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an issue in any meeting in which he participated. He had his own 
view of matters, quite frequently not the prevailing or traditional view, 
and he always advocated it ably.. He had a wholesome horror of the 
rubber stamp and genuinely appreciated membership in a faculty which 
was found, as a rule, to have a mind of its own on such matters as con- 
cerned it. But he was thoroughly democratic, with no desire to impose 
his way upon either student or fellow faculty-member. He was simple 
in his tastes, sincere and unaffected, genuine in his friendships, a genial 
host and a stimulating companion. The many who shared the hospi- 
tality of their home will always remember Dr. and Mrs. Cross in this 
relation. Theirs was a happy home, the sort that always sets the guest 
at ease and liberates one’s social nature. 

He loved the outdoors, and the summer vacations .set him free to 
trek toward his beloved New Hampshire. Any one who had the privi- 
lege of visiting Dr. and Mrs. Cross at their West Ossipee summer cot- 
tage will understand why the lure of the outdoors must have been 
strong upon him. But summers were not vacations only; they were 
golden opportunities, prized by a tireless worker who knew how to 
combine work with play. Every summer found him engaged in explor- 
ing some new field of study, re-working material for his courses, 
ploughing deeper in old fields, or writing for publication. But there 
was time for long hikes, for drives through favorite mountain areas, 
for climbing Mt. Chocorua once and again. Lover of the outdoors as 
he was, he was equally a lover of sports. He loyally followed the for- 
tunes of the Brown Eleven, and if, as and when Brown was so fortu- 
nate as to defeat Yale, he was as gleeful as a collegian. He had a very 
definite sense of humor, the saving clause in many a resolution. In all 
these respects, he retained the buoyant spirit of youth. He was not 
above having a hobby ; indeed, he shared with notable figures, the late 
President Roosevelt for example, an interest in Philately. He was 


possessed of a very considerable collection of rare stamps, but one not 


definitely interested was not likely ever to hear of it. 


Such are some of the facts which those who knew him well will 
recall. But the profoundest fact about him was his deeply and sincerely 
religious nature. There was no cant or shadow of affected piety about 
it, but one who associated with him, who heard him speak or offer 
prayer in the Chapel, or who read what he wrote for publication, could 
not fail to be impressed by it. I am sure that those who sat in his 
class-room were equally impressed. There was more or less infor- 
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mality there, there was an outburst of humor now and then, but always 
there was the deep seriousness of a great quest. He would not care 
to have one dwell upon this phase of the matter, as though he were some 
plaster saint, for he was very modest, and very human withal, a humble 
disciple of his Master, unaffected and sincere to the core. 


How much it means to have such a friend! He has gone from us, 
but what he was and what he did remains, and will remain, to enrich 
our lives and to endow the institution which he loved and served with 
his best gifts. ve atque vale, friend! 

— Henry B. Robins 


A PRAYER 
PIERRE DELACROIX 


Grey smoke, incense of toil 

In a temple roofed in black 

As sombre as night with its rest 
In the arms of God. 


White steam from the tanks where plunge 
The pincers again and again; 
Their hiss is, “Yea and Amen!” 

In worship of God. 


The roar of forge and stroke 
Of sledge on ringing steel 
Resound as harmony 

To heaven and God. 


With twist and stroke of skill 

A Thing I shape and pray, 

“God gives me life and work ; 
I work for God.” 


From heart to hand and thus 

Into the Thing I make 

My soul has wrought in iron 
A prayer to God. 


* The pseudonym will be recognized as E. B. C.’s 


AS HE MIGHT HAVE TOLD IT HIMSELF 
(A tribute to Earle Bennett Cross) 


t HAD been a busy week—what with accidents on the first icy roads 
I of the season—and so many travelers over the holiday—and the riots 
in India—and trouble in Palestine. They had just kept coming and 
coming ! 

The Lord crossed the final “‘t” and dotted the final “i” and turned 
the page. There would be even more that evening; He’d better get 
more ink. He sighed and leaned back in His chair. 

An angel, who had been waiting for the Lord to ick up, spoke: 
. “There’s another one here, sir—strange sort of fellow—wouldn’t have 
anything to do with the golden gates—wouldn’t let us blow the trum-_ 
pets for him—didn’t even want a purple robe. He said ornamentation 
was for Christmas trees. What’s a Christmas tree, sir?” 

The Lord pReke, eyeing the angel curiously: “Open the gate and 
have him come in.’ 

The angel bowed low, a most apologetic look on his face—T beg 
your pardon, sir, but he’s not out there—he’s around by the side en- 
trances 20% . thefe were some flowers out there.-2- 3) 

A smile came over the Lord’s face as he rose. “Just a minute; I’ll 
SOW VOUs + ous 

They walked past he great white room down a flight of stairs and 
through a well-lighted hallway. 

“Did you ever hear of a dandelion, sir?” the angel asked. 

wA-dandelion 7 <>~. why?” 

“Oh . . . nothing; I was just wondering.” 

The Lord was grinning broadly. “Show him into the library; I’ll 
wait for him there,” he said. 

The angel was off, and the Lord stepped into a spacious, warm room 
to His left, lined row upon row with all the books that have ever been 
written. 

Soon the door opened quietly and a man stepped through, shut the 
door, and stood, confused, for just a moment. 

The Lord spoke first—‘‘Cross! . . . we’ve been expecting you.” 

The Voice of the Lord! 

The man could not yet see Him, but the Voice was familiar—and 
terrible! He reached with both hands and leaned on the nearest table 
for support. He bowed his head, trying to think clearly, and it seemed 
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suddenly that he was back in his classroom. It was as if someone, 
(perhaps himself), had said, very simply, “Let us pray.” 

He heard himself say, hesitatingly, “Lord. . . .” 

The Lord spoke again—Welcome home, Cross.” 

The man slowly raised his head. “Lord, I am not worthy.” 

The Lord reassured him with His penetrating silence and then said, 
quietly, “4/l men are unworthy in one sense of the word. But those 
who continue to grow in their work become eligible for eventual suc- 
cess and leave many seeds of accomplishment scattered where they have 
walked. We ask only that a man give us his best.” 

He paused. . . . “Sit down; I want to tell you what we have for 
you.” ; 

“T am anxious to know.” 

The man remained standing. “Lord .. . ,” he began again. He 
hoped the Lord would help him out, but there was no answer this time. 
He struggled for the words—“Those golden gates—the purple robe—” 

The Lord showed His evident relief, and a twinkle in His eye dis- 
covered itself to the man in spite of all the majesty the Lord could 
summon. He rose, slipped an arm through that of the man and to- 
gether they walked to the window. The Lord pointed with His finger— 
“Have you not seen the golden gates many times in the early morning 
or early evening, and wished you might stand right in the middle of 
them? Is purple so strange a color? Do you object to bold and tri- 
umphant music? These are the common things here, Cross—the very 
things you have loved . . . common things! But—” and He grew 
more serious, “we need someone here to keep reminding the rest that 
all this is beautiful. People get so accustomed to seeing all this that 
they soon forget it is lovely and grow restless.” 

“Just as on earth,” the man ventured. 

“Just as on earth!” 

“And my job?” 

“Exactly as you did for the earth: to live among us, and help every- 
one to remember the beauty that lies all about—even if it is common.” 

“Do I have to wear a purple robe?” 

“You may wear what you wish, say what you wish, go where you 
wish. I have learned to trust you. Your position will be Professor 
of the Interpretation and Appreciation of Common Things. You will 
find people responsive here. They only need a leader.” 
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“You do me too great an honor,” the man said humbly, shifting from 
one foot to the other. 

“But you will do it?” 

Bad ty. this, Wbrabye 4. ee 

“There are no doors on this room, or on any room. It is yours to 
“use as you wish.” 

“And I will not be expected to sit around on flowery cushions of 
ease, playing on a harp all day while angels bring tea and cookies every 
half-hour ?” 

“No, indeed!” 

“Then I accept!” 

“Come, then, let me show you around.” 

The two started away from the window, but the man held back. 
SheOt dk 2. Soi" 

The Lord Parad 

“One more look—it’s a good earth and there are a couple of girls— 
and a boy.” : 

“That shall never’ be denied you,” said the Lord quickly, and you 
will learn to do even more than look, before you have been here long.” 

“But—” 

“Come, let me show you from here.” 

They stepped out onto a wide balcony, and the Lord passed His 
hand in front of the sun, so that the shadow of His finger rested on 
Europe. 

“What do you see?” he asked. 

“A continent—waist-deep in sin and sadness and despair—sin above 
all sins, that these men have caused the innocent to suffer.” 

The man turned, and caught a glimpse of a tear in the Lord’s eye— 
“But I also see a forgiving God Who one day soon will let them know 
that their warfare is accomplished, their iniquity pardoned. . . . I 
see a cloud dropping rain upon the parched ground, and it is warm 
rain.” 

“You see well—your eyesight has always been good. Look over here 

” and the Lord moved His finger across America. 

The man hesitated . . . “Isee, ... a people, confused, misled 
by false shepherds, frightened, but conscience-stricken. The world is 
getting better, Lord! People have never been conscience-stricken about 
war before.” 


“Cross—you make me almost wish I had left you. But, no, I need 
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you for the bigger job here. And we could never make others like you 
by leaving you forever on earth, anyway. Others must love you—grow 
hungry for what you have stood for and taught, and then you must 
step aside and let them try their own wings. . . . You have done 
a good job on earth, my son. . . .” 

A warm feeling as of an arm being drawn about his shoulder brought 
the man to himself. The Voice almost whispered in his ear: “Come, 
there are half a dozen men I want you to meet.” 

The man followed eagerly now, not thinking of earth any more, but 
drawn irresistibly by the strength of the arm, and as they approached 
the inner court, he was counting to himself—‘“Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, the Exile—a half dozen men. . . .” 

And with a thrill of anticipation his heart danced at the thought that 
he might also be going to meet the Seventh-in-line. 


Somewhere on a mountain-side in New Hampshire, a fawn bounded 
out of a thicket and paused to sniff curiously at a sun-dried footprint, 
long since formed, the imprint followed by another and another and 
another, each more faint than the last as they led to the mountain top. 

Somewhere in Burma, a tall tree shivered and dropped a fluttering 
leaf from its topmost branch. 

And all the world-was silent for the smallest fraction of a second 
as the Lord and Earle Bennett Cross stepped through the great blue 
arch into the inner court, and the misty gates rolled up to blot out 
forever, the limitations of form and shape, and Es him into the 
comfortable immensity of eternity. 

And those who were listening at that exact moment might have heard 
the chorus of seraphim singing, “Holy, Holy, Holy is the Lord of 
Hosts !” 

And the answering echo, mightier now because strengthened by an- 
other sturdy voice: “The Fulness of the Whole Earth is His Glory!” 


Ear F. Barroot ’47 


DR. CROSS AS A DRAMATIST 


IKE all great interpreters of the literature of the Old Testa- 
| eee Professor Cross saw the meaning of its great pas- 
sages not only for the times which are reflected in their depths, 
but also for the times in which he lived. Indeed the inspira- 
tion of the Old Testament was for him related not to its form 
but to its vitality. It speaks as much to the experience of 
living men as of the experience of men of ancient days. It was 
this understanding that gave to his teaching the sense of ur- 
gency and contemporaneity and imparted to those who studied 
with him an appreciation of its importance far beyond its his- 
toric record. 


Indication of this is found in his sense of the dramatic, 
particularly in the prophetic books. Only that which repro- 
duces one’s own moods has dramatic value. Romantic plays 
are twaddle to the cynic or the unrequited ; but to the lover—! 
And only he whose unconfessed love for power unconsciously 
motivates thought and act, stirs to the morbid ruthlessnes of 
Lady Macbeth or the vacillations of her spouse. 


For this reason Professor. Cross saw the dramatic aspects 
of heroism, anger, compassion, frustration, pathos and pride, 
in Jeremiah and Amos, in Isaiah and Ezekiel, in Hosea and 
Job. Why otherwise would he have troubled to commit to 
memory the Temple Sermon of Jeremiah, except to give it 
dramatic presentation in costume? Those who every year 
heard him present it will always see Jeremiah in three dimen- 
sions instead of on a flat parallelogram of paper. 


Several carefully typed and bound volumes of manuscript 
attest to his tireless effort to give body and vigor to this dra- 
matic interest and insight. From one such volume, Poems of 
Amos and Hosea, we reproduce the three act play, “Spokes- 
man of the Lion” a title which in itself is exciting. It is 
through the generous cooperation of Mrs. Cross that this play 
is available for the memorial issue to her husband. Any use 
of it will, of course, be made only by her permission. 
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DR. CROSS AS JEREMIAH IN THE TEMPLE SERMO! 


SPOKESMAN OF THE LION 


A dramatization of the experience of Amos, 


shepherd-prophet of Tekoa 


' 


SYNOPSIS 


ACT I.—Home of Amos in Tekoa about 750 B. C. 
ACT II.—Scene 1. Home of Deborah in Bethel one week later. 
Scene 2. The marketplace in Bethel one day later. 
Scene 3. Deborah’s home one day later. 
ACT cee in Tekoa after the fall of Samaria in 
(Time of performance, one hour and forty minutes.) 


DRAMATIS PERSONAE 


Amos, shepherd of Tekoa in Judah, enemy of social injustice in Bethel. 

AARON, a young novice in the temple at Bethel under Highpriest 
Amaziah. 

JAcos, servant in the house of Hobab, rich lord of Bethel. 

AMAzZIAH, Highpriest of Bethel. 

DEBORAH, a widow, hostess of Amos when he comes to Bethel. 

ApbAH, daughter of Deborah, courted by Aaron and Jacob. 

Two business men of Bethel. 

Marketwomen, citizens, children. 

Boy and girl, children of Aaron and Adah (Last act only). 


SNES hed | 


(Room in the house of Amos in Tekoa. Oriental wall coverings. 
Cushions on floor. Low table for those seated on the floor, and gong 
at Amos’ hand.) 


Amos: (Discovered in conversation with his servant, Malchijah, who 
has just entered door at back stage left, with waterpot in his hand). 
Only six bushels out of ten! 


MatcuijAH: Yes, sir! Two-thirds of the sacks are wheat, and the 
other third is just chaff and gravel from the threshing-floor. 


Amos: Man, I can’t believe it! 


Mat.: It’s a fact though. They must have juggled the sacks while we 
weren't looking. The ones we traded the wool for were all right. 
I ran my hand down inside each one, and they had good grain 
throughout. 


Amos: Ts, ts, ts, ts. Well, it can’t be helped now. It does make my 
blood boil, however, to think that anyone would cheat like that. I’d 
rather die of starvation than live off deceit and knavery. . . . And 
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those fellows in Bethel have enough without stealing it. The rich 
thief is despicable! We'll keep our eyes open next time, Malchijah. 
Seven years we’ve been making the Bethel trip ; they never tricked us 
before. ‘ 


Mat.: Not that they haven’t tried it, sir. My eyes have been open 
for a long time. I wouldn’t trust ben Adham or any of his crowd 
even while I blinked my eyes. Run true to form when it comes to 
getting something which doesn’t belong to them by rights. (Sets 
waterpot down on table.) 


Amos: (Shaking head in disgust). Well, sift out the wheat, Mal- 
chijah, and let’s be thankful for six bushels. . . . (Amos paces 
floor in evident inner struggle.) It’s not just because I’ve been bit- 
ten at last: but that I’ve seen this thing going on in Bethel every 
year. The whole life of that people is rotten with injustice, deceit, 


sham, and riotous selfishness. . . . (Exit Malchijah.) After all, 
what business is it of mine? Let Bethelites speak out against damna- 
‘ble sins in their own state. . . . Am I moved simply by my own 
pain at being cheated? . . . It does rouse the wrath; but I’ve 


been outraged by the very atmosphere of Bethel ever since I first went 
there to market the wool. There’s little or no sense of wholesome 
decency in the place. . . . Oh, there are some people of honor. 
I mustn’t forget good Deborah and her little circle. No doubt there 
are others like her; but it is a nobility of the common folk. All the 
more estimable in the welter of social wickedness which surrounds 
them. . . ._ Is it the stirring of thy spirit, O Lord? Guide me; 
let thy spirit lead me. (Drinks from the waterpot and is reminded 
of Malchijah in so doing.) Give me a sign at the mouth of Mal- 
chijah, my servant. Let him be thy spokesman for me. (Rings 
gong. As Malchijah does not come at once, he rings again.) 


Mat.: (Entering from door at back left). You rang! 


Amos: Prepare food for a journey to Bethel. 


Mau.: (Showing surprise). Sir! . . . How many beasts in the 
train? 

Amos: (with chuckle). One donkey! . . . Mark well my words, O 
Malchijah. Upon your answer I rest my troubled soul. . . . You 


are a faithful servant to me, even as I strive to be faithful to the 
Lord God. Let Amos’ servant now tell the Lord’s servant what he 
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should do. (Malchijah again is surprised.) . . . Is the urge 
within my soul to be obeyed, which sends me back to Bethel with 
bales of denunciation, with the raw wool of warnings as to the im- 
pending wrath of the Lord against Israel’s sins? (Stays with a 
gesture Malchijah’s impulse to reply.) Think well before you speak, 
for I have rested my decision upon your words, as from the Lord. 
These seven years we have gone to market there at Bethel. Shall we 
go again, but with sermons? 


Mat.: (After a long silence with bowed head). Sir, my heart says 
stay ; but my conscience says go! 


Amos: Amen! The Lion has roared, who can but preach? 
The Lord roars from Zion, 
From Jerusalem gives his cry. 
The shepherds’ grasslands mourn, 
The ridge of Carmel withers! 


Curtain 


AGT NT 
ScENE I 


(Bethel a week later. The roof of Deborah’s house. Parapet of roof 
back stage and left with houses across streets showing above parapet. 
Seated on cushions about floor are Amos and Deborah at one side, 
Adah and Jacob at other. Conversation in pantomime as curtain rises. ) 


ApaH: Hark! The music! (All listen intently for a moment.) 


Jacos: Not yet, Adah! . . . What are you so wild over the pro- 
cession for? We’ve seen the old show times enough. . . . Just 
because Aaron’s in it, eh? (All chuckle.) 


Apau: (Self-consciously). Jealous! But there are to be lots of new 
floats. One is in honor of Ishtar, and another for the morning star. 
Both have been specially built for this processional, and they’re oh, so 
beautiful. I saw them the other day. Aaron let me have just a peep 
into the temple workshop where they were built. I always thrill to 
the music and the gorgeous robes. (Looking toward Amos) Don’t 
you? 
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Jacos: (answering before Amos can do so). Not while there are so 
many poor people. It’s a waste of good money! What does God 
care for all the show anyway? Why not give some of it to help 
the poor? J 


Apau: Oh, what has it to do with poor people! There will always 
be enough shiftless good-for-nothings around. Listen! No doubt 
of it this time. (Rises and goes with Deborah and Jacob to look over 
parapet, watching processing in street below. Amos rises but walks 
back and forth showing opposition to the display. Soft music like 
“Song of Ptah” from Aida continues off stage for about one min- 
ute). . . . There comes Amaziah now. 


DeporaH: Aren’t his robes just gorgeous! 
J gorg 


ApAH: They’re just like the old ones so nobody would know that they 
are new. I’d rather be someone who could change styles now and 
then, instead of having to follow a model. 


Des.: Like that boy carrying that huge silver star? -€At this Amos 
approaches parapet and looks over.) Doesn’t Aaron swell up with 
peculiar dignity when he passes this house? 


Amos: He is a good boy. (Adah responds with a smile.) But the 
thing he’s carrying is hollow. 


ApAH: Oh, that’s the star of God. It’s one of the new symbols for 
the procession, made of goat’s hide split so thin that a torch cleverly 
fitted inside makes it all shiny like a real star. 


Amos: But it’s hollow—like all the rest of this religion. (They turn 
away from the parapet.) Friends, [ have something which I must 
say to you, and it might as well be said now. (All are seated.) 
Good Deborah, I have come to Bethel this time out of season, as 
you know. I have not come to trade. I have come to lift my voice 
in protest against the injustice and sinful extravagance of this people. 
Some voice ought to sound a warning of the wrath of God in judg- 
ment upon the mockery of a degenerate, wanton nation. 


Jacos: You're going to do this! Say, but you’ve got your nerve with 
you! Why, they’ll beat the life out of you. Everything is sewed up 
tight. Nobody dares say, “Boo!” 


Amos: ‘Truly it is an evil time. It were the part of wisdom to keep 
silence. But the urge of God is within my soul, and I must speak. 
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Jacob, I know that you are against the evils of the time, as I am. 
You also, my good hostess, and Adah, are of the loyal ones who 
reverence the Lord as Moses of old bade us. And Aaron as well. 
I would not leave him out. The frills and fripperies of religion fas- 
cinate him a little more than some of the rest of us. . . . I am 
against sham in religion as well as in the marketplace. I am deter- 
mined to denounce it openly, even though Jacob’s fears should be 
realized, and I be made to’suffer for my boldness. But friends dear 
to me, I must not drag you into peril with me. I had thought, Deborah, ~ 
to avoid your hospitality this time, lest my presence under your roof 
should sweep you with me into whatever flood of malice my acts may 
provoke. Yet I could not slight you. I beg you, however, in the 
name of friendship tomorrow let me stand forth alone. (Deborah 
starts to speak but Amos stays her with a gesture.) No; don’t argue. 
I am determined. The consequences of my action must fall on my 
head alone. 


Jacos: (much distressed with the others). But sir, let me do some- 
thing! I’m with you even if I get whaled for it! I wish I knew 
how to put my feelings into words. I’d give ’em an earful. 


Amos: I know you would, my boy. But this affair is mine. I have 
little to lose by it. And as far as speaking is concerned, only one can 
speak at a time, and I can use but one tongue. 


Jacop: Well, even if I can’t twist it around big words, I can use my 
tongue to show ’em how I feel. (Turning toward Adah he sticks 
his tongue out in grimace. Adah throws cushion at him in response, 
which nearly hits Amos.) Bahhhh! That swell crowd makes me 
sick. Old Hobab fell over a lamp the other night and burned a hole 
in his robe. The robe cost a thousand shekels and he’d only worn 
it once! And then he pretty nearly killed poor little Sarah the next 
day for spoiling the robe. He was so drunk he’d forgotten all about 
the party and thought that when Sarah was hanging it up in the 
closet she had burned it with her lamp. Lady Miriam butted in for 
once and saved Sarah’s hide. But only because she saw a chance to 
“razz” Hobab for not being able to carry his liquor like a man. Boy; 
did she lay him out! Oh no! She can carry her liquor like a man 
all right and then some. 


Amos: Shameful! Shameful! 
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DesoraH: I don’t see how anyone can have respect for such people. 
If lots of money affects people that way, I for one don’t want it. 


Jacosp: Money can do anything. It’s the money that makes them like 
brutes. They can swell out in silks and brocades, and pile up their 
tables with queer and costly dishes. So they do it, just to outshine 
the dames on the next street. It’s the women as much as the men 
that are to blame. If they were like the lady who runs this house, 
they wouldn’t go wrong; but they are the light-headed kind. 


Amos: I’ve a little stanza about these ladies, if you’d like to hear it. 
ApaH: Oh, please! 
Jacog: I'll bet it’s a “hummer!” 


Amos: Hark to this word! 

O heifers of Bashan,— 

Who are on Mount Samaria! 

Oppressing the lowly! 

Crushing the poor! 

Who say to their husbands 

“Bring wine for a revel!” 
The Lord has sworn by His holy self, 
Behold the time draws near for you, 
“To be impaled on stakes, 
“Your survivors led away with hooks. 
“You shall go forth stripped in file, 
“And be hustled off toward Hermon!” 

The writ of the Lord. 


Apau: “Heifers of Bashan!” Ooooooooh! I know who you mean. 
Lady Miriam, Hobab’s wife. Oh, I think that’s perfectly rich! Last 
time I saw her, she was chewing some sort of sweetmeat, and I 
thought then she looked just like an old cow chewing her cud. 


DesorAH: Adah, child, be still! It’s one thing to hear Amos say it 
in verse; but you don’t need to add to it. 


Jacos: But that certainly is a hit. “Heifers of Bashan!” That will 
be shot at them every time they go out for the air, once you’ve let 
the common folks hear it. Lots of people in Bethel will enjoy that 
line,—and then there’s some that won’t. 
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ApaH: Those grand ladies won’t have the sense to see through it. 
That’ll be just too bad!! Think of what they’ll miss. 


DesorAH: Adah, dear! 


Amos: I’m afraid the humor sticks more than the sombre truth. 
They’re headed for the shambles. 


Jacos: We should worry about that part of the truth! What we like 
most is the laugh on them. 


ApaH: I think it’s perfect. You don’t mind our laughing, do you, 
because it’s awfully funny when you’ve seen those ladies. With their 
noses up and their mincing walk! Next time I see one of them, I’ll 
be listening to hear her go, ‘““Moooo!” 


DezoraH: Daughter, will you be still! 

Jacop: Yes, give Amos a chance. I’d like to hear some more. 
ApaH: (Wrinkling her nose at Jacob). So would I. I'll keep still. 
Jacos: Let’s hear some more of your lines. 


Amos: Well, they weren’t intended to amuse people. The fact is that 
I tremble for the future. Even those who are not guilty of follies 
and sins, may have to suffer with the guilty when the doom falls. 
That’s the tragic forecast. I have the dreadful fate so clearly in 
mind that I didn’t stop to think of the humor in the lines at which 
you have been making so merry. I hesitate to quote any others. 
You'll be disappointed if you’re looking for humor. And they may 
be too dreadful for your ears, Deborah. 


DezoraH: If it gets too terrible, I can withdraw. 


ApaH: Or faint away, mother. (Deborah rebukes Adah with a 
look.) 


Jacog: Let’s have some more, sir. We'll take them seriously. 


Amos: (Rising to his feet to give greater weight to his recital). I'll 
recite the lines about the basket of fruit. I think the luscious beauty 
of a basket of ripe fruit is suggestive of the false beauty of this 
city, doomed either to decay, or to be devoured. 

Such a vision the Lord gave me: 
Behold, a basket of fruit! 
Then said the Lord unto me, 
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“What is it you see, O Amos!” 

“A basket of fruit,’ I replied. 

Then said the Lord, 

“Comes the end for my people Israel! 
“T can no more overlook things. 

“The palace singers shall wail 

“In that day,” says the Lord. 

Myriad corpses everywhere, 

Cast forth in silence! 


Hark to this, you who crush the poor, 

And destroy the meek of the land, 

Saying, “When will the New-moon be o’er, 
“That we market grain! 

“And the Sabbath that we may sell corn! 
“To skimp the bushel, 

“And double the dollar, 

“And do wrong with falsified scales! : 
“To buy the needy for cash, 

“And the poor for a pair of sandals, 

“To sell the ‘no-grade’ wheat!” 


(Turning back stage as he stops, he encounters Adah and Aaron just 
entering right.) 


ApaH: Lay your cloak there on the wall, Aaron, and come over here 
to sit with us. (Deborah rises to greet Aaron, but Jacob merely 
tosses him a wave of the hand.) Amos has turned prophet! What 
do you think of that, Aaron? (All are seated.) He has just been 
reciting to us some of the stanzas which he purposes to deliver in 
the marketplace tomorrow. 


Amos: You call me a prophet, Adah. Hardly that! I am deeply 
stirred by the sins of our day and feel that I must speak out against 
them; but I don’t wish to be called a prophet. I don’t go into 
trances. Nor do I wander around the country telling fortunes for 
cash. 


Jacos: He sticks his poems into people like daggers and gives them 
a wicked little twist, so they feel it. (Amos goes to look over the 
parapet.) It’ll do you good to hear them, Aaron. (By-play between 
Jacob, Aaron, and Adah.) 


ay 
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Amos: (Coming forward with determined mien and addressing Aaron 
in particular). 

“Behold, the day approach,” 
Says the Lord, our God, 
“When I send on the land a famine. 
“Not a famine for bread, 
“Nor a thirst for water, 
“But a hearing the word of the Lord, 
“Till they stagger from sea to sea, 
“From north to east they shall rush 
“In quest of the word of the Lord, 
“But shall find it not!” 


In that day shall swoon away 

Both maidens fair and youths. 

They that swear by the “Sin” of Samaria, 
Or say, “As thy God lives, O Dan!” 

Or, “As thy God, Beersheba, lives!” 
They shall fall, ne’er to rise again. 


I saw the Lord 

Take His stand by the altar. 

“Smite the pillars,” said He, 

“Till the thresholds quake! 

“Crash them down upon their heads! 
“Their survivors I'll slay with the sword! 
“Not one shall escape, a fugitive, 
“Nor refugee steal away! 

“Tf they dig through to Sheol, 
“Thence my hand shall snatch them; 
“Tf they mount the heavens, 

“Down thence will I drag them. 

“Tf they screen them on Carmel’s crest, 
“T will search and catch them there. 
“Tf they hide from my sight 

“In the depth of the sea, 

“T will bid the Serpent 

“To bite them there. 

“Tf they go into exile, 

“Beset by their foes, 
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“T will bid the sword 
“To slay them there.” (Silence ensues. Amos turns back stage. ) 


Jacos: Pheeeeeeew! That’s another scorcher! Did you get that one 
about swearing by the “Sin” of Samaria, Adah! That’s better even 
than “heifers of Bashan.” 


DezoraH : I didn’t quite understand that line, I have to confess. 


Jacop: Why, he means that—but excuse me, sir. (Looking at Amos) 
You explain it yourself. (Resuming at Amos’ sign) Why, I think 
he means that just as folks take oaths by the God of Dan, or the 
God of sacred Beersheba, so our riotous uppercrust might well swear 
by the sins of the capital city. They seem to think so highly of 
them. Is that it? (Amos responds with a nod). 


Aaron: Pardon my saying so, but your lines are rather bitter and 


pessimistic for these days of prosperity and glory, aren’t they? 
(Jacob shakes his head with vigor). 


Amos: I wonder if they are? (Resumes seat). 


Aaron: There will be trouble for you, if you should deliver such a 
recital in the marketplace, especially as the Syrian detachment is to 
arrive tomorrow. 


ApvAH: (clapping her hands) Will they parade? 


Aaron: Surely! And march to the temple, where a great sacrifice 
of thanksgiving will celebrate their bringing of the tribute money 
from proud Syria. 


ApAH: Gorgeous! Can I go, mother, to see them? 
DeEBorAH: We'll think about it. I don’t feel like going myself just now. 


ApaH: Aaron will take me, won’t you?) —And Jacob, too. I’ll have 
two good wings of safety. So that’s settled, isn’t it, mother? 


Jacop: And we might hear Amos too. That is, if he doesn’t forbid it. 
Aaron: You would be taking an awful risk, sir, to speak to the people 


in such a manner, especially tomorrow. 


Amos: I have counted the cost. My silence would be none the less 
fatal for me. My conscience would never give me peace. 
The lion roars, 
Who can but fear! 
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The Lord our God has spoken, 
Who can but preach? 


DesoraAH : (rising) Excuse me, Amos! The afternoon wears on, and 
we must be preparing the evening meal, Adah. You will stay and 
have supper with us, won’t you, Jacob and Aaron? (Aaron bows in 
acceptance as all rise) 


Jacos: Id like nothing better; but I’m afraid I can’t. You see the 
whole family are off somewhere at a feast; but the butler told me 
to be back by supper time, and he’s just looking for a chance to 
report me to Hobab. 


Amos: lI, too, shall have to be going. 
DesoraAH: You! Why, what do you mean? 
Amos: I must be looking up lodgings for the night. 


DesoraAH: You will stay right here! The idea! Aaron and you can 
chat together while we prepare supper. I can be just as firm as 
you can, Amos, when it comes to matters in my line. You stay 
right here as long as you are in Bethel. Good-night, Jacob. Come 
again. You’re always welcome. (Exit Deborah, Adah, and Jacob. 
Aaron sits down again, Amos pauses for a silent moment watching 
the others descend the stairs) 


Amos: (coming forward with a sly look in Aaron’s direction). Well, 
this has been a beautiful day! 


Aaron: Yes (Silence continues for a while) Did you see the pro- 
cession ? 


Amos: I saw you—and the star. 
AAroN: I suppose you’ve got it in for us too tomorrow? 


Amos: Not for you, my friend. (Takes seat near Aaron.) Yet there 
is something to be said against the pomp and ceremony which have 


displaced integrity at the core of religion. . . . I hardly believe 
that you yourself sympathize with anything but the good. I wonder 
if you have weighed the situation carefully! . . . Is not Hobab, 


Jacob’s master, the chief contributor to the community sacrifice which 
was celebrated today? 


AARON: Yes. 
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Amos: And yet Hobab is out on a drunken revel tonight, and is 
notorious even in Bethel for his crooked deals in business. The two 
things are incongruous. [ do not wish to hurt your feelings. It is to 
Hobab and men like him that I would picture the Lord as saying, 

I hate, I despise your feasts! 
I’ll not breathe the air of your meetings! 
Though you burn for me sacrifices, 
Your offerings please me not! 
I’ll not look at your fatling-oblation ! 
Spare me the sound of your hymns! 
To the tunes of your harps I am deaf! 
But let justice flow like water, 
A perennial stream, integrity. 


Aaron: (after a long silence) I don’t like it, ’m frank to say. Your 
claim for justice is sound, but I’m not with you on the religious item. 
Isn’t it something to get a man like Hobab to contribute to religious 
affairs? What has his contribution to do with the tone of our re- 
ligious rites? These are set by the priests. Certainly Amaziah is a 
worthy leader. As a novice in the sanctuary, I can but protest at 
your linking the holy rituals up with anything unholy. 


Amos: Your warmth of speech does you honor, Aaron. (Rising to 
his feet) Let us not get into bitter words over the matter. When 
you are by yourself just ponder over the question. Can religion be 
a thing apart from life? Do not the sins of everyday mar the holi- 
ness of rites-in which the sinful participate without repentance? 
(Walks away to close conversation. Silence ensues. Enter Adah). 


ApAH: Mother says you are to come down. Things are not quite 
ready yet, but we can talk while we’re waiting. . . . I’m afraid 
you haven’t been having a very cheerful time together, have you? 


(Exit). 


Curtain 


AGT il 
SCENE 2 
(Marketplace at Bethel. Stands of fruit and vegetables at left with 


women in charge. Enter business man right, who goes over to inspect 
wares. Another enters left) 
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First Bustness MAN: Hello there, Esau! How’s tricks today? 


SEconpD Business Man: Oh, I’m feeling pretty well, thanks. But no 
“tricks.” “Deal” would be a better word. Only that isn’t quite big 
enough. “Enterprise”; that’s the word. Yeah, I’ve got a big “enter- 
prise” on foot. 


F.B.M.: That sounds good. 


S.B.M.: Come on over here ’til I give you the “low down” on it. 
You know Brother Hobab? 


F.B.M.: “Brother?” What is this, a gag? 


S.B.M.: Now, now! Don’t fly off the handle. Keep cool! You'll 
need to, if you want to slash Hobab. 


F.B.M.: “Slash” him, eh? Now you’re talking my language. What’s 
up? 

S.B.M.: You see, Hobab has had to marry off two daughters recently. 
Had to put up dowries of ten thousand apiece! Then good Amaziah 
put his priestly hooks into him for a cool five thousand for that sacri- 
fice yesterday. (Slaps his ally on shoulder with loud laughter). 


F.B.M.: (Chuckling) I'll bet you furnished Amaziah with those hooks, 
eh? 


S.B.M.: Well, I sort of hinted that I might be going to do something 
pretty handsome,—like five thousand shekels, when it came my turn, 
you know. (Laughs again). 


F.B.M.: Better look out or Amaziah may call your bluff. 


S.B.M.: Oh, my wife ain’t so ticklish about keeping the headline posi- 
tion as Hobab’s is. 


F.B.M.: Well, go on with business. What’s the deal? 


S.B.M.: (Counting off on his fingers) Two daughters at ten thousand 
apiece! Amaziah’s party, five thousand! Plus twenty-five thousand 
option on my grape crop. He always puts up half the estimated price, 
so’s to make sure of them. They’re the best grapes in all this region, 
even if I do say so. 


F.B.M.: I suppose he forfeits the option, if he doesn’t take the crop. 
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S.B.M.: That’s it. Now with fifty thousand shekels paid out recently, 
how much would you think old Hobab could scrape together for an- 
other little deal ? 2 

F.B.M.: For another little deal? Not much. 


S.B.M.: Listen! And don’t have a fit out loud. (Glancing around 
to assure secrecy) The olive groves of Hinnom! 


F.B.M.: What! (In loud voice). 

S.B.M.: (Clapping hand over other’s mouth) Shhhhh! Not so loud! 
F.B.M.: (Excitedly) The Hinnom groves! To go on the market ? 
S.B.M.: Yep! Tomorrow! 


F.B.M.: Tomorrow! Wow, what a killing! With Hobab tied up, Vl 
have a cinch. He won’t be able to bid very high and that’ll give me 
olives enough to compete with him in that line. Say, you’re a pal 
to put me on to this! 


S.B.M.: Uh huh! But you keep out of it, see! (His ally looks a bit 
crestfallen) —-Until I tell you to get in. (Other looks cheerful again) 
I happen to know that they’re going to put up some little groves and 
scrubby stuff first at the sale, so’s to get it off their hands. 


F.B.M.: I see. I keep out of sight while the little stuff is up, and 
come in for the big killing, eh? 


S.B.M.: You’ve got a great business head, brother ! 


F.B.M.: But suppose Hobab by some miracle scrapes up the coin and 
runs the price up higher than I can follow? 


S.B.M.: Now don’t get cold feet. You just watch him, and if he 
seems to have plenty back of him, run him up just as far as you 
can push him. 


F.B.M.: Of course, if I get the groves, it’s a good deal; but if he 
runs me out, I’m a sucker. 


S.B.M.: Well, you make him take a flier anyway ; but believe me we’ve 
got him where we want him this time and he won’t even be able to 
start anything. He'll be raving around like a crazy man, when he 
finds out about the groves, and himself without a shekel of ready 
money to bid with. 


jai Oe . 
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F.B.M.: Yea, but they might be willing to take his bond. He could 
run up quite a price on that. Then where would I be? 


S.B.M.: I happen to know that those Hinnom people aren’t very 
anxious to drop their stuff Hobab’s way. They’ll have something to 
say about his securities. Anyway, if you don’t get those groves, 
maybe I might give you a nibble off that forfeited option! — (Trum- 
pet sounds off stage. Children run across left to right shouting, 
“Here they come! Here they come!” Citizens follow in groups 
and line up right as if watching march of veterans from Syria. Enter 
Amos left, last of all, and slowly walks to center back. When crowd 
begin to drift back across stage Amos speaks). 


Amos: People of Israel, hear ye the words of the Lord. 


PeopLe: Hear the prophet! Shhh! Silence! Let’s hear what he has — 
to say. 


Amos: Thus says the Lord: 
For three sinful deeds of Damascus, 
Yes, four; I cannot relent! 
Since they threshed with spikes of iron Gilead! 
I fling a fire on Hazael’s house; 
It devours Ben-Hadad’s fortresses. 
I shatter the bars of Damascus 
And cut down who dwells in the Vale of Awen, 
And who holds the mace from Beth-Eden, 
That Syria’s folk may go captive to Kir. 
The Lord has spoken. 


Peopre: Hurrah! Praise God! Great is the Lord! (Enter Adah, 
Jacob, and Aaron right upstage. ) 


Amos: Thus says the Lord: 
For three sinful deeds of Gaza, 
Yes, four; I cannot relent! 
Since they captured captives in droves 
For bondage in Edom, 
I fling a fire on the wall of Gaza; 
It devours its fortresses. 
I cut down the people of Ashdod, 
And who holds the mace from Ashkelon. 
I am fetching Ekron a blow 
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That the last Philistine may perish. 
The Lord has spoken. 


PEorLe: (With growing enthusiasm). Hear, hear! Great and mighty 
is the Lord! 


Amos: Thus says the Lord: 
For three sinful deeds of Moab, 
Yes, four; I cannot relent! 
Since they burned the bones of Edom’s king to lime, 
I fling a fire on Moab; 
It devours the Kiriath fortresses. 
So Moab dies ’mid uproar, 
With shouts, and trumpet calls! 
I cut down the lord from their midst, 
All their princes I slaughter with him. 
The Lord has spoken. 


PEOPLE: (with prolonged shouts and cheers) Praise God! Hurrah 
for the prophet! 


Amos: Thus says the Lord: 

For three sinful deeds of Israel, 

Yes, four; I cannot relent! (The people register amazement and 
growing antagonism) 


Since they sell honest folk for silver, 

E’en the poor for a pair of sandals; 

They pant for the dust on the head of the poor; 

And make the lowly turn out; 

Son and father visit the “Maid,” 

To cast slurs on my holy Name; 

On garments in pawn they lie 

By every altar ; 

They drink the wine of fines 

In the house of their gods. (People begin to hiss and hoot. 
Aaron is seen to send boy on errand offstage. When uproar dies down 
a little, Amos resumes ) 


Yet ‘twas I who smote the Amorite for you, 
Whose height was like that of cedars, 

Whose might was that of oaks. : 
I smote their fruit on high 
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And their roots below. 

*Twas I who brought you up 

From Egypt’s realm, 

And guided you in the desert 

For forty years 

To seize the land of the Amorite. 

I selected your sons for prophets, 

Your stalwarts for Nazarites. 

Is this not true, O Israel? (Cries of, “Yes, Yes. What of it ?”) 

But you gave the Nazarites wine! 

To the prophets you gave commands, 

To wit, “Do not preach!” 

Lo, I check you in your tracks 

As a threshing roller clogs 

When ’tis choked with straw! (Enter Amaziah right. Aaron 
points at Amos, while Jacob and Adah move across stage out of 
Amaziah’s way. Amaziah crosses stage with Aaron) 


No escape appears for the slinger! 

The strong rallies not his strength! 

No hero can save his life! 

The stoutest heart ’mid the stalwart 

Stripped shall flee in that day! 

The writ of the Lord. (People again raise confused shouts, 
hisses, and boos) 


AMAZIAH: (raising hand to secure a hearing). What is all this tur- 
moil and confusion, good people of Bethel? (All reply at once with 
different answers) Silence! Some one of you make answer. You, 
my good friend. (Pointing to one in the crowd). 


CitT1zEN: This fellow (indicating Amos) has the nerve to give us a 
tongue lashing for no good reason at all. What business has he 
preaching around here anyway? He has us all headed straight for 
perdition. 


AMAZIAH: (turning to Amos) What is this, stranger? Whence are 
you? What is your business here? 


Amos: (moving forward) Disregarding such a minor matter as your 
right to conduct such an inquiry, if you will ask one question at a 
time, I may answer. 
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AmaztaH: (In amazed fury) Keep a civil tongue, fellow. Know 
that you are speaking before Amaziah, high-priest of Bethel. 


Amos: So! You are high-priest of “Bestial”? 


AmaztaH: (beside himself) Enough! I bandy words with no Judean 
dervish. Get out! Earn your living at home by preaching to Judeans 
and amusing them with your visions and sermons. 


Amos: You know me for a Judean! But I am not a prophet nor a 
professional preacher. I am a shepherd and sycamore farmer. Yet 
the Lord has given me a message for you and your like. (with fervor). 

Your wife shall be ravished in the city, 

Your sons and daughters shall fall by the sword, 
Your land shall be partitioned into lots, 

You yourself in a foreign land shall die, 

And Israel from his land shall make exit into exile. 


AMAZIAH: (regaining his poise) Well, Well! A most alluring oracle! 
I should think that you might earn a good living by peddling out such 
delightful forecasts of fortune. Let me warn you, though, Judean 
shepherd, your talk smacks of insult to the state. If the king should 
hear of this, woe to you. (Brushes Amos back as he moves toward 

_exit. Pauses at exit for last words) . . . I doubt if the king 
would trouble himself with such a fellow. . . . I am sure, how- 
ever, that the hundred per cent Bethelites will know how to handle 
the situation. (Exit. Shouts arise from the crowd. “Away with 
him. Smash him. Kill the Judean.” They rush Amos. Jacob is 
felled in trying to defend Amos. While crowd is engaged with 
Jacob and Amos, Aaron who has crossed stage to exit after Amaziah 
speaks to Adah who is still standing wringing her hands left stage). 


AARON: Come away, Adah! He brought this on himself. 
ApAH: We must save him! He is my mother’s guest! 
Aaron: But this is not your mother’s house. 


Apau: Aaron! Go in there and get him out of their hands, or as I 
live I will never speak to you again. (Aaron yields unwillingly). 


Aaron: Ho, men of Bethel, cease! Enough! Iam of Amaziah’s train. 

You have done well. Let be! Slip away now lest the watch come 

_and make embarrassing inquiry. (Crowd melts away. Aaron kneels 
by Amos, Adah finds Jacob prostrate). 


ae eens 
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ApaH: Oh, Aaron, Aaron! Look here! Jacob, too! Oh, what shall 
we do? What shall we do? 


AARON: (rising to his feet) I'll get some of the temple servants. (Goes 
to exit). Here comes one now. (Beckons) He’ll help us get the 
bodies home. 


ApaH: Bodies! Dead! (Reels against Aaron’s supporting arm), 


Curtain 


ACT II 
ScENE 3 


(Roof of Deborah’s house as in Scene 1, the day following. Amos 
lies on couch with bandaged head. After a time Deborah enters with 
small bowl of broth for Amos. Walks behind couch and sets bowl on 
taboret near head of couch, comes in front of couch and at foot 
arranges coverlet, thus rousing Amos). 


DesoraH: How are you feeling? A little better? I’ve brought some 
broth for you. Feel like sitting up a bit? (Moves around behind 
couch again, aiding Amos to sit up then handing him the bowl from 
which he sups. Enter Adah). 


ApAH: (walking across to look over parapet into street). I do wish 
Aaron would come. 


DesoraH: There, there, child. He’ll be along all in good time. 


ApAH: But—but, why doesn’t he come? (Sinks down on cushions 
at head of couch tearfully). 


DeEsorAH: Don’t borrow trouble, dear. Jacob is all right, I’m sure. 
Aaron will know that we are eager to hear the news. So! 


Amos: You make good broth, Deborah. 

DezsoraH: (taking bowl from Amos) How is your head? Aching? 
Amos: Oh, it’s better. It’s better, thank you. (Lies down) 

Apau: (rising) I’ll take the bowl, mother. (Moves toward exit). 


DezoraH: Bring up some grapes, dear, when you come again. They 
will taste good to our invalid. (Exit Adah) . . . (To Amos) You 
ought not to have done it, Amos. You might have known what would 
happen! But, then, you men are all headstrong. Abijah was the 
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same, poor dear man! I could talk til I was weary; but he would 
do just as he wanted to. I knew it wouldn’t do any good to try to 
talk you out of your plan, so I put on the kettle to get a good broth 
ready against the time you would come back with a cracked skull. 
I hope you’ve had some sense pounded into it! . . . Poor Jacob! 
I don’t know whether to blame you for his bruises, or not! 

(Knock is heard at door below) There! I guess that must be 
Aaron now. (After short interval enter Adah followed by Aaron). 


ApaH: Here’s Aaron, mother. He—he says that Jacob’s dead! Oh, 
Amos, why should such a thing happen? (Mother and daughter 
sink down on cushions at head of couch). 


Amos: (who has received nod from Aaron in response to an inquiring 
look). Poor Jacob! I feel guilty of his death, . . . But how 
courageous of him! . . . I wonder if we ought to weep over 
him or to shout with exultation at so brave an exit? 


Aaron: (shrugging his shoulders) If only you had curbed your im- 
pulse, this thing would not have happened. 


Amos: (sinking back upon couch) I envy Jacob! He has done his 
bit. I have mine still to do. 


ApvaH: What do you mean? You're not going to speak again! 


DezsorAH: Nonsense, Amos! You are out of your head. You shall 
not. 


Amos: Yes, just as soon as my head stops whirling and I can get on 
my feet, I have to finish what I have begun. 


AARON: Once is enough, I should say. You’re lucky to be alive. They 
won't give you a chance to get started again. 


Amos: (raising himself again) There’s much more to be said. I am 
not afraid of what they may do. 


Aaron: They don’t know whether you are alive or dead; but they 
will be on the watch for you. Your words were far too scathing to 
be ignored. Amaziah already has the king’s warrant for your arrest 
on sight. I happen to know that he has also caused word to be cir- 
culated that none will be apprehended for violence to your person. 
You are not wholly safe even in this friendly place. 


Amos: (relaxing) Thank you, friend Aaron, I am aware of your 
kindness and rely on your continued efforts to do what you can for 
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me. Your warnings do not frighten me, however, nor can they deter 
me from my appointed task. 


Aaron: I am not trying to frighten you. But do not, I beg you, 
cause further woe to your friends by unnecessary rashness. (Amos 
raises himself to respond but Aaron stays him) Nay, let me speak. 

I admire courage. I am one to admire you for your brave 
stand for uprightness and integrity. A little more and you may 
convince me of your message in full. I still resent your attack upon 
the temple services. . . . But your determination to speak again 
in the market place is not courage, but foolishness. As I have said, 
they won’t give you a chance to begin. You will be silenced forever 
the moment you show your face before the crowd. To what pur- 
pose? . . . I have a course to propose to you, which is not the 
counsel of cowardice, but a sincere effort to promote the thing you 
have in mind. Believe me to be sincere. (Amos shows interest) 
Spread your words far and wide through all Israel. Yea, and into 
Judah as well, for I suppose that Jerusalem is not an ideal city! . . 
How may this be done? . . . By writing them. 


Amos: (after another meditative silence) Maybe you're right, Aaron. 
Not only right, but wise. I was carried away by enthusiasm, which 
you curb with reason . . . and I have always said that you were 
a good boy. (Turning around to glance at Adah) Haven’t I, Adah? 
(Adah smiles at both with tearful eyes). 


Curtain 


EXO EN Ts | 


(Room in house of Amos at Tekoa, 723 B.C. Setting much as in 
Act I but lights give evening effect, lamp or torch near the table. Amos 
discovered seated in meditation beside table with scroll lying open. 
Amos shows age as do all of the characters. Sound of voices in loud 
conversation outside. Amos rises and strikes gong. Again strikes 
before Malchijah enters in response). 


MatcuHijaH: You rang! 
Amos: What is the noise? There is something astir. What is it? 


Mat.: Master, it is news; bad news! Three days since, the Assyrians 
broke the defense of Samaria. Even now, doubtless, the men of 
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Israel are going into exile. All the cities of Israel are fallen,— 
Samaria the last of them with her king. All is over! 


Amos: O Lord, God! All is over! ’Tis terrible to think of! My 
heart sickens within me, even to hear the words of my forecasting 
come true! They turned justice to gall, and the fruits of righteous- 
ness into wormwood. And now the stroke of doom has fallen, and 
Israel, proud Joseph, is no more! Malchijah, I shudder to think of 
it. (In silence master and man gaze awe-struck at each other) . . . 
But how came the news? Who brought it? 


Mat.: Fugitives, sir. They seek a place to lodge for the night. 


Amos: Bring them in here, Malchijah. 1 would speak with them. 
How many are there? 


Mat.: Five, sir. Two of them are children. 


Amos: Bring them in. (Exit Malchijah. Amos paces back and forth 
wringing his hands in silent anguish of soul. Enter Malchijah fol- 
lowed by Deborah, Adah and Aaron, all much aged, and two chil- 
dren) Why, why, Malchijah, you old fraud—to deceive me this 
way! Welcome friends! . . . We have none of the luxuries of 
the city here, but just as cordial a welcome on this your first visit 
to Tekoa, as you ever gave me at Bethel. . . . ’ At Bethel! 

Doom has fallen there, I hear. . . . Tell me about it. 


Aaron: The story is short, but tragic. . . . The Assyrians had 
Samaria under siege three years. One by one they have been cap- 
turing the lesser cities and deporting the inhabitants to distant lands. 
Bethel only within the last few days fell into their hands, almost at 
the same time that Samaria surrendered. . . . I had got the family 
out of the city long ago with the help of a shepherd whom I know; 
they have been in his hospitable tent all these weeks awaiting the 
issue. Of course, I had to stay in Bethel and see it through. 


Amos: Not all stood by that way, I warrant. 


Aaron: The Assyrians attacked at night, swarming over the walls on 
ladders. All who survived the sword were bound together for de- 
portation. I escaped by a plan which I had conceived beforehand. 
As the temple was invaded, I seized a bundle of psalters and scrolls 
which I had previously bound with a thong, and a sack of bread for 
emergencies. Down through the drain of the altar I crept and thus 
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out into the valley beyond the wall. In the darkness I escaped to 
my family. (Silence follows). 

DeEBoRAH: (at length speaking) Other like ourselves have found 
refuge in Judea. We passed many such on the road, not only from 


Bethel, but from other cities of Israel as well. . . . But woe is 
me, that I should live to see such a fate! All is gone! Home, 
neighbors, city, nation—all are gone. . . . I might as well be 


dead—but for this little company. 

Aaron: Yea, mother, we can start again somewhere; and you help 
us as you always have. It isn’t like you to give way to despair. 

DeporaAH: I’m old, Aaron. Too old to start again! But perhaps 
I shall see you make a start before I go. 

ApaH: Of course you will, mother! What would little Jacob and 
Rachel do without their granny? You'll not feel lost with them to 
look after. 

Amos: You can all begin again right here in Tekoa and bring cheer 
to an old bachelor (To Malchijah who has had a broad grin on his 
face for some time past). And if your nose is broken, Malchijah, 
you needn’t show it so glumly. We’ve got a whole family, children 
and all. Here’s good luck! Go get some torches, Malchijah, and 
light the ladies to the guest chamber with the children. Yow’re all 
tired out. . . . Bless me, the little girl is fast asleep already. 
(Exit all but Amos and Aaron) God give you good rest. 

Aaron: This is awfully kind of you, my friend! But I can soon get 
on my feet and— 

Amos: (interrupting) There, there, boy, I have no son. Why not 
accept one when the Lord sends him along, especially such a good 
one? So that’s that! We can work things out together, when the 
horror of this tragedy has waned a trifle. . . . The judgment of 
the Lord has fallen on the sinful nation! I shudder to think that my 
words of warning have been found true. 

AARON: Our nation has been blotted out; but whether it was due to 
their sins, or to the Assyrian’s greed for booty, I don’t know. 

Amos: (laying his hand on Aaron’s shoulder) Ido! . . . I tell 
you, son, it is a dangerous thing for an unjust man or nation to pre- 
sume to abide in the presence of the God of Justice. 


Curtain 


A MAN AND HIS HOBBY 


HE stamp collection of Dr. Cross is not to be passed over casually 
mL a “mere pastime.” It is the story of a life. It served as an 
outlet for many hidden-talents otherwise unexpressed. The seed had 
been planted in the mind and habits of a small boy in Burma and 
during the last twelve years of his life matured into a major field of 
interest. As we look at these stamps they speak of more than a hobby. 
They tell of an achievement. 


We find here an accomplishment in the field of collecting. There are 
seven volumes of stamps. Within these books are more than ten 
thousand different types of postage stamps gathered from two hundred 
and twenty-seven countries! A list of some of his major collections 
will show some of the diversity involved. His two largest collections 
are from the United States and Germany with more than five hundred 
various types of stamps from each. He had a collection of 327 different 
stamps from Austria and more than 200 from the Argentine Republic, 
Belgium, Brazil, France, Hungary, Italy, Roumania, Russia, and Spain. 
Besides these we find good collections of more than 100 distinct stamps 
from each of the following: Bulgaria, Canada, Chile, China, Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark, Ecuador, Great Britain, Greece, India, Japan, Jugo- 
slavia, Mexico, Netherlands, Peru, Poland, Portugal, Sweden and 
Switzerland. 


These stamps are also an achievement in the field of artistic ex- 
pression. Every page is a work of art. Some are better than others 
but the majority of them are well above the average of most collections. 
_Each page has been carefully planned and designed with a concept in 
mind which he wished to express. As one turns the pages one finds 
familiar geometric figures in new combinations. Each stamp is mounted 
within a design carefully worked out with colored inks. Some are 
triangles and rectangles, others are squares and circles, all are graceful 
and pleasing to the eye. Some stamps which have inherent and rare 
beauty in their engravings are left on a blank page lest one should “gild 
the lily.” Others are simply tied to each other with appropriate lines 
so that the page is made into a unity. Others have large and elaborate 
designs that emphasize in some way the peculiar “personality” of the 
stamp. Scarcely a page could have been done in less than an hour of 
work—and there are hundreds of them with no two alike! 


One of the most beautiful displays is to be found in the famous 
160 
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Mount Fuji Set from Japan. These were issued in 1936 to commemo- 
rate the establishment of the Fujiyama National Park. They are in- 
deed a work of art. Some of his favorite stamps were the “Flag 
Stamps” pictured in the set of twelve. They are the Over-run Coun- 
tries series issued by the United States in 1943, to pay tribute to the 
innocent and neutral nations that were overrun by military campaigns 
during the recent conflict. This set represents one of the finest exam- 
ples of the engraver’s art that has ever appeared on United States 
stamps. [Ironically enough they are the first stamps privately con- 
tracted since the Columbian issue of 1893. Their printing process is a 
new one and still secret. Stamp journals have been filled with articles 
of speculation and so-called authoritative statements on the method used 
but so far it all remains in the field of mystery. Thousands of col- 
lectors all over the nation feel with Dr. Cross that it is one of the most 
beautiful sets in their United States collections. 

Dr. Cross’s stamps form seven volumes of eloquence telling us of 
an original mind. Not only are all of the page arrangements, propor- 
tions, styles and designs diversified but they are all original. This type 
of presentation is something that I have never before seen in any stamp 
collection. The majority of all collections are mounted according to 
their chronological appearance from the engravers. This is easily done 
by following the standard Scott catalog numbers assigned to each stamp. 
In this collection, I saw a unique idea. The heading of one page was 
“The War for Independence” and under it were ten stamps issued by 
the United States Bureau of Engraving between 1926 and 1933. They 
were ten entirely different issues but they were unified on this page 
because each one of them commemorated in some form the American 
War for Independence. It makes an interesting exhibit and almost tells 
the story of the war. When he wanted to turn a stamp of India over 
and mount it so that the back showed rather than the design, he did so 
and thus was able to display the very interesting elephant-head water- 
mark in this particular paper on which the stamp was printed. When 
he wished to display a straight edged stamp he did so with as much 
care as if it were the finest in the book despite what a dealer might say 
about the value of such a copy. Originality always takes precedence 
over market value when the two seem to clash. 

Many of the pages reveal an achievement in research. This collec- 
tion was done by himself and was not purchased ready-made. That 
means that he personally searched out and accurately classified over 
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ten thousand stamps before he was able to mount them in their proper 
places. The classification of a stamp requires some knowledge of print- 
ing so that one can tell whether the particular copy was done by intaglio 
engraving by lithography, offset prititing, typography or embossed print- 
ing. Also one must be able to distinguish between stamps produced 
on Flat presses and those done on Rotary presses. The proper clas- 
sification often depends upon a knowledge of paper. Stamps have been 
printed on laid paper, wove paper, pelure, manilla, granite, india, ba- 
tonné paper, and one of Dr. Cross’s stamps from Bavaria is embossed 
on silk thread paper. Often the only difference between two stamps 
will be found in the type of paper on which they are printed. A quick 
identification of the stamps of the world also requires some knowledge 
of the various flags, shields, and certain words in their languages, as 
well as their monetary units. These things are elementary and Dr. 
Cross went well beyond them. He went into the field of historical re- 
search to find the story behind the event commemorated by the stamp 
and the circumstances surrounding its sale. As one will readily notice 
in the illustration (opp. page 160) he has spent a good deal of space 
discussing two of these 93 stamps from Australia. When he comes to 
display the George Washington bicentennial issue of the United States 
printed in 1932 he has placed under each stamp the name of the artist 
who painted the portrait from which the engraving for that particular 
stamp was copied. Many of his pages are filled with interesting com- 
ments about the stamps displayed so that they become interesting even 
to those who do not particularly care for the stamps by themselves. 


This collection is not only an achievement but also a liberal education 
in those little curiosities that swarm this earth and delight our minds. 
The first page of the United States album reveals a genuine rarity. 
It is a copy of the 5¢ Brown Franklin issued by the United States of 
America in 1847. This is the first postage stamp ever issued by the 
empire of China in 1878. One can also find a stamp from the second 
issue of the monarchy of Spain printed in 1851. Among the other items 
one should notice are the stamps from the Plebiscite issue of Allenstein. 


The ultimate fate of this tiny section of East Prussia was designated | 


by the Versailles treaty to be settled by plebiscite. It thus enjoyed a 
few weeks of sovereignty in 1920, during which these stamps were is- 
sued, before it voted overwhelmingly to become a part of the German 
Republic. One finds stamps from Andorra, one of the smallest semi- 
independent countries in the world. It has only 191 squares miles and 
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is located on the Franco-Spanish border in the Pyrenees mountains. 
Most of our readers would like the symbolism on one of his Philippine 
Islands stamps. It pictures a map of the Islands with a radiant star 
symbolical of the Eucharistic Congress of 1937 spreading the light of 
Christianity beyond the borders of its meeting place. 

Dr. Cross was always busily engaged in lectures, consultations and the 
preparation of sermons. In the midst of this he became an authority 
in the field of the Major Prophets of the Old Testament leaving behind 
him an unpublished book that would have gone to press soon if he had 
lived. He was an ardent student of nature in many forms with an 
intensive interest in birds; he did a considerable amount of work in the 
field of drama and maintained a keen interest in the dramatization of 
the Old Testament prophetic writings ; he carried on a hobby of coach- 
ing students in the use of the human voice; he created a new approach 
to the use of the Psalms in the services of worship; and through it all 
he was slowly building some of the most beautiful album pages I have 
ever seen in any stamp collection. 

All of you who read this will remember Dr. Cross for his ambition. 
That spirit of industry flowed into his leisure hours. Yet Mrs. Cross 
says that when he came home “full of kinks’? from his work he would 
go upstairs and spend some time with his stamps and come down re- 
freshed and happy. What wisdom! This particular collection tells the 
story of a life. It portrays not.only an achievement in collecting, in 
artistic expression, in research, and a liberal education in many fields 
of knowledge but it also epitomizes that gem of wisdom that comes 
from a busy life—relaxation. 

RoBERT FRANKLIN SPENCER 743 
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By EARLE BENNETT CROSS 


“The Poems of Amos and Hosea” 


* 


“The Book of Job: A translation into English in a rhythm after the 
Hebrew mode” 


“The Greater Hebrew Poets” (typewritten manuscript ) 
“The Hebrew Family: A Sociological Study” 

“The Ideal of a Home” 

“Modern Worship and the Psalter” 


C.R.D.S. Bulletin 1928-1929, Vol. 1, No. 1, pp. 97-98 
“The Hebrew Family: A Sociological Study” 
“Commentary on Proverbs” (Abingdon Bible Commentary ) 


C.R.D.S. Bulletin 1928-1929, Vol. 1, No. 2, pp. 113-116 
“Liturgy of Praise and Prayer” 


C.R.D.S. Bulletin 1928-1929, Vol. 1, No. 2, pp. 150-162 
“God’s Good Man” 


C.R.D.S. Bulletin 1930-1931, Vol. 3, No. 2, pp. 94-113 
“The Trialogue in Hosea” 


C.R.D.S. Bulletin 1931-1932, Vol. 4, No. 2, pp. 73-86 
“Limitations of Some Psalms” 


C.R.D.S. Bulletin 1932-1933, Vol. 5, No. 4, pp. 278-282 
“Abel and Cain” 


C.R.D.S. Bulletin 1933-1934, Vol. 6, Nos. 1-2, pp. 5-21 
“Old Testament in Modern Education” 


C.R.D.S. Bulletin 1933-1934, Vol. 6, No. 4, pp. 203-215 
“Kingdom of God in the Old Testament” 


C.R.D.S. Bulletin 1934-1935, Vol. 7, No. 3, pp. 151-166 
“Love Strives with Justice” 
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C.R.D.S. Bulletin 1935-1936, Vol. 8, No. 3, pp. 167-172 
“Bear Those Ills We Have” 


C.R.D.S. Bulletin 1937-1938, Vol. 10, No. 1, pp. 42-52 
“The Appreciation of Hebrew Poetry” 


C.R.D.S. Bulletin 1938-1939, Vol. 11, No. 3, pp. 135-142 
“Four Little Psalms’ 


C.R.D.S. Bulletin 1939-1940, Vol. 12, No. 1, pp. 20-30 
“The Temple Sermon of Jeremiah” 


C.R.D.S. Bulletin 1940-1941, Vol. 13, Nos. 2-3, pp. 61-67 
“Appreciative Preaching” 


C.R.D.S. Bulletin 1941-1942, Vol. 14, No. 3, pp. 119-161 
“The Rhapsody of ‘Exile’” 


C.R.D.S. Bulletin 1946-1947, Vol. 19, No. 2, pp. 45-56 
“Three Who Answered the Voice” 
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THE MANTLE 
PIERRE DELACROIX 


He ts not gone. The stairs 
Familiar I shall mount ; 
Beneath his smile shall count 

Once more laborious cares 

But joy. Ah, no! The birth 

Of hope ts vain, for still 
To me hath Death demed, 
Hath robbed me of, my guide .. . 

Vet not of his own will 

Went he away from earth! 

So now I lone must run 
In course where once he led, 
Till men to him the head 

Shall bare; in me, the son, 

Do hail the Master's worth. 


HELP FOR OUR SERVICES OF WORSHIP 


5] ee effort to add variety to the regular order of church worship 
without a loss of dignity arid. without shock to the congregation 
demands patience, tact, and good taste. The stereotypes which non- 
liturgical worship services have developed in order to avoid the so-called 
formalism against which they are in revolt are worse, in some respects, 
than what they have sought to correct or displace. Informality has 
become formalized and the result is not infrequently banality. The 
retreat from liturgy has landed us in a ritual of dullness from which 
deviation is as little expected as changes in the Prayer Book. 

Efforts have been made to save public prayer from the wordy and 
undirected wanderings of mind to which extemporaneous prayer is so 
often prone. In so far as this preserves the immediacy of unwritten 
prayer it is all to the good. But the practice of reading prayers tends 
to excuse one from writing one’s own prayers, and recourse to the 
work of others results in the things for which the use of written prayers 
has been criticized, namely stereotype and lack of spontaneity in in- 
vocatory, petitional or intercessional utterance. We have much work 
to do in this field and perhaps a rigorous discipline to establish for 
ourselves. 

There is another area where change can be introduced with much 
less difficulty. We can make wider and more varied use of the Scrip- 
ture in calls-to-worship, invocations, offertory prayers, and benedictions. 
One can sympathize with the neurotic irritation expressed by the wor- 
shipper who had heard for a dozen consecutive Sundays the spiritless 
confession of the parson who opened the service saying: “I was glad 
when they said unto me, etc.” Said the worshipper: “I was not glad 
when I heard the parson say I was glad. I went because I was de- 
pressed.” This may not be an adequate reason for introducing variety 
into the stereotyped call-to-worship. There are other forms—one might 
say other stereotypes—he could have found in any hymnal, and maybe 
neurotics should not determine our worship practices. 

The fact is, however, that the Bible is a book the main effort of 
which is to provide contact with God and man at many points. For 
this reason it is extraordinarily rich in resources for worship. The 
call-to-worship is a point at which variety can be introduced endlessly 
and there is slight excuse for the minister, who is concerned to make his 
services a real experience of worship, ever to fall into the repeated use 
of half a dozen overly-familiar patterns. 
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We suggest therefore that the effort be carefully and systematically 
made to find new materials and to introduce them into worship services. 
Very often the form as well as the content can be varied. Why not 
have the congregation participate in this first act of worship? For 
example: the minister can utter the call alone; or he can utter it 
responsively with the congregation; or the choir and congregation can 

utter it antiphonally; or minister, choir and congregation can alternate 
in appropriate sentences. That this is not complex, and that it needs 
no expert or professional choir for its success, and that the members of 
the congregation can share spontaneously in what is put before them 
in the order of worship they hold, is indicated in the samples submitted 
herewith. We do not offer here new calls-to-worship in which the 
minister’s is the only voice, though we would suggest that he make the 
experiment of using a new discovery each week, if he wants to do it 
solo, and if he has looked about for new materials. 


I. Minister and People: 


1) The Minister: Unto thee lift I up mine eyes, O thou that 
dwellest in the heavens. 


The People: Behold, as the eyes of servants look unto the hand 
of their masters, our eyes wait upon the Lord our God, ane ‘ 
he have mercy upon us. 

ok! BR SRS Ok 
2) The Minister: Let us, who are of the day be sober, putting 
on the breastplate of faith and love; and for an helmet, the 
hope of salvation. 


The People: For God hath not appointed us unto wrath, but 
to obtain salvation by our Lord Jesus Christ, who died for us, 
that, whether we wake or sleep, we should live together with 
Him. 

The Minister: Wherefore comfort yourselves together, and 
edify one another even as also ye do. Let us pray: 

a ke ok yack ee kid ik otra te 
3) The Minister: I will praise thee, O Lord, with my whole 
heart: I will show forth all thy marvelous works. I will 
be glad and rejoice in thee; I will sing praise to thy name, 
O thou Most High. 


The People : The Lord will be a refuge for the oppressed, a 
refuge in times of trouble. And they that know thy name 
will put their trust in thee; for thou, Lord, has not forsaken 
them that seek thee. Sing praises to the Lord. 
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Opening Hymn: 
i BS EP OD 
II. Minister and Choir: : 
1) Minister: Sing unto the Lord, O ye his saints, and give thanks 

at the remembrance of his holiness. 

Choir: Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God almighty. 

Minister: For his anger endureth but a moment; in his favor 
is life: weeping may endure for a night, but joy cometh in 
the morning. 


Choir: Come ye disconsolate where’er ye languish. 
Minister: I was dumb with silence; I held my peace (period 


of silence) ; while I was musing the fire burned: then spake 
I with my mouth: 


The Invocation: 


In this pattern the choir would sing the first line (four measures) 
only of “Holy, Holy, Holy’ and “Come Ye Disconsolate.” Care should 
be taken by the organist that both hymn tunes are in the same key. 
The invocation can be pronounced by the minister and concluded, if 

he wishes, with the Lord’s Prayer. 
2) Minister: In the beginning God created the heavens and the 
earth. And the earth was waste and void; and darkness was 


upon the face of the deep: and the spirit of God moved upon 
the face of the waters. 


Choir: Spirit of God descend upon my heart. 
Minister: And God said, Let there be light: and there was 
light. And God saw the light that it was good. 
Choir: Angels of Jesus, angels of light, singing to welcome 
the pilgrims of the night. 
Minister: And God saw everything that He had made, and 
behold it was very good. 
Choir: This is my Father’s world, O let me ne’er forget that 
though the wrong seems oft so strong, God is the Ruler yet. 
In the above the choir will sing four measures of the first hymn only; 
the last line of the refrain of “Angels of Jesus;” and the full verse of 
“This Is My Father’s World.” Of course where these hymns are not 
available, other selections can be found in which the sequence of ideas 
between the minister and choir is preserved. 
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3) Choir: The Lord is in His holy temple. 
Minister: Therefore are they before the throne of God; and 
they serve Him day and night in His temple. 


Choir: The Lord is in His holy temple, let all the earth keep 
silence. 


Minister: And when He opened the seventh seal, there followed 
a silence in heaven about the space of half an hour. 


Choir: Let all the earth keep silence before Him. 


Minister: There shall be silence before Thee, O God, in Zion; 
and unto Thee shall the vow be performed. 


Choir: Keep silence, keep silence before Him. 


In this unit the choir sings the familiar choir-number “The Lord Is in 
His Holy Temple,” but it is divided as indicated, in order for the minis- 
ter to respond with a verse of scripture that continues the mood and 
idea expressed in the choir line. This sequence provides for a period 
of silent meditation at the end, if desired, before the invocatory prayer. 


x Fe KE KE OE OOK 


4) If “Christian Worship” is the hymnal in use, the following 
suggests a way in which the Choir Response No. 631 can 
be used as a Choir-Minister call to worship. 


Choir: Give ear, O shepherd of Israel; Thou that leadest 
Joseph like a flock. 


Minister: The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want; He 
maketh me to lie down in green pastures; He leadeth me 
beside the still waters; He restoreth my soul. 


Choir: Look down from heaven and behold this vine and 
the stock which Thy right hand hath planted. 


Minister: I am the true vine, and my Father is the husband- 
man. Every branch that beareth fruit He purgeth it, that it 
may bear much fruit. 

Choir: So shall we not go back from Thee, Shepherd of Israel. 

Pn ae ae OE tee ge 
III. Minister, People, and Choir. 
This very simple pattern, capable of much adaptation, proposes the 
use of all three elements participating in the worship experience : 


The Call to Worship: 
Minister: I will praise thee, O Lord, with my whole heart; 
I will show forth all thy marvelous works. I will be glad 
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and rejoice in thee; I will sing praise to thy name, O thou 
Most High. 


People: The Lord will be a refuge for the oppressed, a refuge 
in times of trouble. And*they that know thy name will put 
their trust in thee; for thou, Lord, hast not forsaken them 
that seek thee. Sing praises to the Lord. 


Choir: Holy, Holy, Holy. 


Here choir (and/or congregation) can sing one verse of any familiar 
hymn of adoration and praise. It is perhaps necessary to caution here 
that the successful introduction of such modest innovations depends 
on pastor and choir rehearsing together at first. In a short time the 
practice will be unnecessary. 


More and more the use of a General Confession spoken by congre- 
gation and minister in unison, is coming into practice. Little improve- 
ment is likely to be made in the quality of the familiar Confession of 
the Book of Common Prayer. But since what is desired is the avoid- 
ance of all stereotype that dulls the sensitivities of the worshipping 
participant, it is advisable to make use of other prayers of general 
confession that preserve and sharpen the mood of penitence. We ap- 
pend here two prayers that might be used occasionally with profitable 
effect. 


1) The General Confession (after an interval of silent meditation 
the minister and people will say) : 


For the sorrows which brought no softening of heart, for the 
chastenings which yielded no peaceable fruit of righteousness, 
and for the rebukes of conscience which led to no amend- 
ment of life, have mercy upon us, O God, we humbly entreat 
thee. 


(An interval of meditation) 


For the counsels of thy Word we have known and not loved, 
for the gospel of thy Son we have believed and not obeyed, 
and for the leading of the spirit of truth we have acknowl- 
edged and not followed, have mercy upon us, O God, we 
humbly entreat thee. 

2) The General Confession, in unison: 


O God, who art rich in mercy toward all those who, hav- 
ing missed thy ways, still come again seeking a nobler life 
in thee, we confess before thee: our deep concern over our 
own interests, and our thoughtlessness of others; our need- 
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less anxieties and the fruitless ‘fears with which we defeat 
ourselves ; our timidity in the face of thy call to duty and 
responsibility ; our love of old errors and our distrust of the 
truth which would lead us in new ways; our blind confidence 
in false gods, and our want of faith in the sufficiency of thy 
spirit of love; the highways into better things which by our 
despair, we block for others and for ourselves. Pardon us 
for all our sins—those we do not know, and those we dare 
not name, and lead us into that new life which is hid with' 
Christ in thee. 


The Choral Response. 
ak: ee: ae oe ee Se ee 


No stereotype is easier to preserve than the benediction, and yet, 
paradoxically, none is easier to escape. The New Testament is full 
of greetings, and what is a benediction but “a good word”? There are 
therefore few occasions where a benediction is inappropriate, and the 

genuineness of one’s good wishes are indicated, as much as any other 
: way, by their spontaneity or freedom from cliché. 5 


It is conventional with the free churches, to use a benediction only 
at the close of the worship service. This makes it, in fact a valediction. 
The Epistles, whence our familiar words of dismissal come, use 
them as much as a greeting as a farewell. Is it therefore, inadvisable 
to open the service with a benediction? There might be real value in 
using a benediction before the Call to Worship, or in giving the Call 
to Worship the form and mood of benediction. Thus: 


1) “Grace to you and peace from God the Father, and our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who gave himself for our sins, that he might 
deliver us out of this present evil world, according to the 
will of our God and Father: to whom be the glory for ever 
and ever. Amen.” (Gal. 1:3-5) 


2) “Come unto him, to that living stone; and like living stones 
be yourselves built into a spiritual house, to be a holy priest- 
hood, to offer sacrifices acceptable to God through Jesus 
Christ.” (1 Peter 2:4-5) 


There are many dismissal-benedictions which, rarely if ever used at 
the close of the service, might protect, by the dignity of their words, 
the last episode of the worship experience from becoming the signal 
for the indecorous chatter-and-scatter routine with which worship too 
often ends. If it is customary for the congregation to wait in silence 
for an interval after the benediction is said, all the more reason for 
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making the last words say something that will fix attention. There is 
value, even, in an antiphonal or responsive rendition of the benediction, 
followed, as is often the case, by.a choir response. (Can we not allow 
the Seven-fold Amen of Stainer a well-deserved rest; or ask that it 
permit some variation too?) Thus: 


1) Minister: Wherefore beloved, seeing that ye look for these 
things, give diligence that ye may be found in peace, with- 
out spot and blameless in his sight. 


People: But grow in grace and knowledge of our Lord and 
Savior Jesus Christ. To him be the glory both now and 
forever. Amen. (II Peter 3:14, 18) 


sk MGK Ae ok eee pk PERT Ok EK OOF 


2) Minister: For I am persuaded that neither death nor life, nor 
angels nor principalities, nor things present nor things to 
come ; 


People: Nor powers nor height nor depth, nor any other crea- 
ture ; 


Minister and People: Shall be able to separate us from the 
love of God which is in Jesus Christ our Lord. (Romans 
8 :38-39) 


The Choral Response : 
SO cok KE ee, TART 


3) Minister: Now to him who is able to strengthen you according 
to my gospel and the preaching of Jesus Christ, according to 
the revelation of the mystery which was kept secret for long 
ages but is now disclosed and through the prophetic writ- 
ings is made known to all nations, according to the command 
of the eternal God, to bring about obedience to the faith— 


Minister and People: To the only wise God be glory forever 
more through Jesus Christ! (Romans 16:25-27 Revised 
Standard Version) 


The Choir: Amen. 


Where it is preferred that the minister alone shall be responsible 
for the benediction, the following quotations will be helpful in pro- 
viding that element of freshness that is so often the key to attention. 


1) Now the God of patience and comfort grant you to be of the 
same mind one with another according to Christ Jesus: that 
with one accord ye may with one mouth glorify the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. (Rom. 15: 5-6) 
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2) Now the God of hope fill you with all joy and peace in believ- 
ing, that ye may abound in hope, and in the power of the 
Holy Spirit. (Rom. 15:13) 


3) Finally, brethren, farewell. Be perfected; be comforted; be 
of the same mind; live in peace: and the God of love and 
peace shall be with you. (II Cor. 13:11) 


4) Peace be to the brethren and love with faith, from God the 
Father and the Lord Jesus Christ. (Eph. 6:23) 


5) Now our Lord Jesus Christ himself, and God our Father who 
loved us and gave us eternal comfort and good hope through 


grace, comfort your hearts and establish them in every good 
work and word. (II Thess. 2: 16-17) 


6) Now the Lord of peace himself give you peace at all times 
in all ways. The Lord be with you all. (II Thess. 3:16) 


7) Grace to you and peace be multiplied in the knowledge of God 
and of Jesus our Lord: seeing that His-divine power hath 
granted unto us all things that pertain unto life and godliness, 
through the knowledge of Him that called us to glory and 
virtue. (II Peter 1: 2-3) 


There will be opportunities later for an extension of this sort of 
experiment into such areas as the offertory, and the preparation for the 
sermon. For the moment, the above is suggested as one of the ways, 
available in even the most modest circumstances, by which the experi- 
ence of worship can be enriched and beautified. 


E. (MSP: 


BOOKS 


The Philosophy of War and Peace. Albert C. Knudson. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury. Peo 


The title of this the tenth of Dean Knudson’s books is not altogether 
happy. If Immanuel Kant’s ‘Perpetual Peace” is a philosophic treat- 
ment of war and peace, it is less than exact to give this treatment of 
the subject the name it bears. This may be the fault of the publishers 
since they—with all due respect—feel the compulsion of an attractive 
title more acutely than the demand for an accurate one. To be sure 
the word philosophy has been kidded along to such an extent that it 
hardly means more than the description of the way something happens. 
A philosophy of life may be no more profound than the philosophy 
of an internal combustion engine. The point of this is that the author 
has done both more and less than philosophize about war and peace 
and herein lies the value of the study. Those who might be daunted 
by a discussion that advertises itself as philosophy would do well to 
read it for its history; those who are disappointed by its sketchy phil- 
osophical treatment should be grateful for its common sense. 

What, after all, is the hope for successful philosophizing about war 
and peace in a world that is for the most part incompetent to under- 
stand the idiom of philosophy? The atom bomb, to which the book 
gives only the skimpiest reference, and the rise of the new colossus of 
Eastern Europe—also barely more than mentioned—have created a 
state of mind with reference to war and peace that is celestial diameters 
removed from the philosophic calm of faculty emeriti. There is a philo- 
sophical problem: how shall we be both strong and unafraid ?, but the 
answers are being sought mostly by men who think they are neither. 
And since Russia thinks that our insistence that “international relations 
need to be rationalized, moralized and spiritualized” (page 201) is 
bourgeois hypocrisy, we may have to find more proletarian language or 
more realistic (to the Communists) methods. 

This is not to say that the book does not provide an excellent and 
readable summary of much of the historic prelude, both of idea and. 
movement, to our present war-obsessed world. Those for whom it 
is designed—college and seminary students and discussion groups— 
will greatly profit by studying it. It is simply to point out that since 
August 1945 the philosophy of war and peace has entered a phase into 
which the philosophers have not yet moved. When they go they may 
take much of this book with them; but where they go—if they are 
spared for the excursion—will lead them far beyond the modest limits 
of this book. 


Comfort Ye My People. Russell Dicks. Macmillan. 


Mr. Dicks’ writings are familiar to all ministers who have been 
introduced to the new techniques of the pastoral office, particularly as 
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it relates to dealing with spiritually disturbed and distressed persons. 
Within the brief compass of this book he has brought valuable aids 
to this specialized ministry in prayers and scripture passages that are 
immediately available to almost every type of need. For the sick, the 
aged, the bereaved, the dying, prayer must often be made. Not infre- 
quently the pastor is diffident; not seldom perhaps, he is unsure, and 
sometimes his prayers are ill-advised or in questionable taste. Both the 
spirit and the language of these petitions avoid all these pitfalls and 
not only provide forms and phrases to use, but also create the intelligent 
confidence that one needs if one is to bring to the distressed spirit the 
solace and strength expected of the sensitive under-shepherds of the 
flock of Christ. 


Christian Perfection—The Presiding Bishop’s Book for Lent. Harper 
and Brothers. 


Fenelon, Archbishop of Cambrai died in 1715. At one period of his 
life he was the director of a small group of earnest people in the Court 
of Louis the Fourteenth, who sought to live a life of simple Christian 
devotion and action amidst the profligacy and cynicism of their royal 
surroundings. The letters of the saintly Archbishop which bear the 
title Christian Perfection are one result of this experiment. They have 
been translated by Mrs. Mildred Whitney Stillman and edited by Prof. 
Charles F. Whiston of the Church Divinity School of the Pacific. 

That the presiding Bishop should have chosen this book as his Lenten 
selection is another indication of a clear trend in the practice of the 
Christian life in our times. Increasingly secularized as our lives ap- 
pear, increasingly tense and frustrated as our souls become, there is 
an increasing effort to reinterpret the life of contemplation and private 
devotion, and to encourage its intelligent and orderly practice. 

That such a book is neither an invitation to retreat from life nor a 
reversion to times wholly different from our own is indicated by these 
words quoted from page 71: “For it is in seeing God that we see the 
nothingness of the world, which will vanish in a little while like smoke. 

All height will be brought low, all power will be crushed, every 
superb head will be bowed beneath the weight of the eternal majesty 
of God. . . . He will obliterate with one look all that shines in the 
present night, as the sun, in rising, puts out the stars.” These words 
might have been written by the combined effort of a modern scientist 
and a modern saint. The threat of world destruction and the invincibil- 
ity of the human spirit are oddly enough, being put together in the 
thoughts of groups that hitherto have been unallied but who now feel 
it imperative to speak out together. 

It is this quality that gives pertinence to these studies for the present 
hour of our distress. “Most people, when they wish to be converted 
or reformed, expect to fill their lives with especially difficult and un- 
usual acts, far more than to purify their intentions, and to mortify their 
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inclinations.in the most usual acts of their condition” (page 8). In 
other words, cultivate the true Christian experience “doing what comes 
naturally” as a somewhat impious popular song puts it. 

But the use of this manual must be regulated by certain principles 
implicit in the life of real devotion. It must be read slowly, not to 
discern an argument (of which there is none), but to reflect upon and 
savor its wisdom. It must be read devotionally, not as a discipline, but 
as an exercise of prayer and cleansing. It must be read over and over 
again in order that its insights may be fully appropriated instead of 
hastily acknowledged. Here is the voice of a spiritual expert speaking 
again two hundred and thirty-two years after it was stilled, and saying 
to us what we desperately need to hear if we are to retain our sanity 
and restore the depleted energies of our souls. 


The Rediscovery of Morals. Henry C. Link. E. P. Dutton. 218 pp. 


Dr. Link’s “Return to Religion” had such conspicuous success some 
years ago that many will want to read his new book. By reason of the 
fact that there is an even greater concern about morals than there was 
about religion, the new study is certain to win larger attention. There 
are none today, except perhaps psychotics and profligates; who will deny 
that the moral level of the world has sunk alarmingly and that some- 
thing must be done if civilization itself is not to sink with it. For this 
reason, such a title is sure to attract attention. 


It will be necessary then to warn that the book is not quite so ambi- 
tious as it sounds. The “morals” for which he is searching lie within 
the culture of the Judeo-Christian world. Indeed he so limits his quest 
that he can’t miss. The exploration hardly gets going before he finds 
The Ten Commandments and The Golden Rule. Lest, however, this 
prove to be something of an anticlimax to so pretentious an expedition, 
he narrows his area, and undertakes to bring to bear the considerable 
resources of his psychological training, practice and investigation upon 
the moral reference of race and class conflicts alone. By all odds the 
most important and satisfying portion of the book is that which seeks 
to show that the concepts of race and class are unrealistic and the 
effort to deal with them morally is the cause of much of our confusion. 
‘Racial differences, aside from physical characteristics, are inconspicuous. 
Morally we must deal with individuals as individuals. Class stratifica- 
tions similarly are not natural but are largely the doing of political 
eee and social blunderers who encourage class conflict for self- 
ish ends. 


We can accept with gratitude the results of his psychological tests 
even if we disagree with the use he makes of them. It strikes us as 
strange however that after analyzing the scape-goat technique and 
showing who uses it for what sinister purposes, he should fall into its 
use for his own lofty purposes. Thus the United States Supreme Court, 
the Wagner Act, the N.L.R.B., “liberals,” the “human rights above 
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property rights” slogan, become convenient sin-bearers for the things 
he doesn’t like. Even the late William Temple, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, acquires the shape and stigma of the hollow-horned ruminant, 
while the efforts of schools, both public and church, are doing more 
harm than good by the way they teach about race relations and inculcate 
tolerance. Ponder this: “One of the great bromides and fallacies of 
our time is the belief that any quarrel can be settled if the disputing 
parties will get together and discuss it over the conference table.” 
(page 216) ; 

All this, it seems to us, is somewhat tenuously attached to the redis- 
covery of morals, unless what is really intended is the rediscovery of 
laissez-faire or bourgeois morals. Dr. Link has some very strong con- 
victions, but we are not sure whether they are moral, political, social, 
or economic. In any case the framework of the moral order within 
which he is working is no larger than western culture. Any serious 
search for moral guidance must have the whole world with its varied 
moral cultural patterns as the area of investigation. It will serve too 
narrow ends if, having dug down we come up with the moral wisdom 
of Israel and Christendom only to discover that this code, grand as 
it is to us, is unacceptable to much of the world and politically repudi- 
ated by the most ambitious and powerful state in Eastern Europe. 

Granted that the author has set limits to his study, it is unfortunate 
that his title leads us to expect help he is not prepared to offer. A foot- 
note on page 182 quotes Kluckholm, Harvard Anthropologist, as saying : 
“Certain moral principles are absolute and pan-human.” We urgently 
need help in rediscovering just what those moral principles are. There 
is too little time for the job at best, so little in fact that we should use 
it sparingly if at all, moralizing about sit-down strikes and the Social 
Gospel. 


“Toward World-wide Christianity.” (The Interseminary Series, vol. 
iv), O. Frederick Nolde, ed. Harper & Brothers. 263 pp. $1.50. 


This volume of the series prepared by the Interseminary Committee 
is ably presented by a number of qualified authorities. Simplicity of 
style prevails. The range is inclusive. The facts are set forth accu- 
rately. There is a “World-wide Christianity,” at times a fragile bond, 
too often ineffective, but gaining strength each year. The Church has 
met the double test of primitive times: Can the faith be transmitted 
to men of every race and nation? Can it stand up across the centuries? 
It can. It has done so. In the face of contemporary need the “tie 
that binds” seems pitifully inadequate, but by the grace of God it may 
yet become the saving influence that holds the nations together as they 
toil up the steep ascent toward the high plateaus of peace. Here is a 
volume that contains certain of the Evidences of Christianity, and there 
is much hope discernible by those who read between the lines. 


The historical summary by Matthew Spinka is a compact and accurate 
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review of the progress and special characteristics of the main branches 
of Christendom. Ecumenical Christianity is defined in terms of its 
Biblical origin and theological meaning by John Mackay and John 
Bennett. Other contributions deal with the ecumenical movement in its 
modern expressions, its method, structure and application, both uni- 
versal and local. The editor’s work has been done carefully, and his 
own chapter on “Christian Community and World Order” is of real 
value. This book is to be commended for wide use as a reference 
source for ministers and laymen, and as a textbook for study groups. 


Harold E. Nicely 


“Racism: a World Issue.’ Edmund D. Soper. Abingdon-Cokesbury, 
New York—Nashville. 295 pp. $2.50. 


The title of this book suggests a purpose so sweeping in its scope 
that the author might well be accused of biting off more than he can 
chew save for a formidable array of expert associates who supply con- 
siderable information, and to whom due acknowledgment is. given in 
the preface. The book is the result of two seminars: one held in 
Chicago on “Race” carried on in preparation for the conference on 
“Christian Bases of World Order” held in Delaware, Ohio, March 8-12, 
1943; the other a sequel, held in ten mid-western cities under the cap- 
tion, “Racism and World Order,” during the fall and winter of 1943- 
1944. These reports, epitomized, furnish the basis for the present 
discussion. 

The phenomenon of racism is dealt with as a bad world idea, “a 
modern superstition,” whose eradication is urged with the church ad- 
vanced as the chief eradicator. 

One is plagued with the feeling that Dr. Soper assumes the role of 
a special pleader in spite of his stated attitude: “The position taken in 
this book is that differences in race not only are a cause of friction in 
themselves but add to the difficulties . . . and accentuate them to 
such an extent that the problems involved become far more acute and 
difficult of solution.” (P. 273.) It seems like a sermon to the white 
folks. He presumes total white responsibility for “de mess we’s in,” 
and although orthodox Jewish exclusiveness is upbraided as a factor in 
banishing understanding, he overlooks the presence of white prejudice 
on the part of non-whites who should know better. To this reviewer 
N.A.A.C.P., from the standpoint of nomenclature at least, is no better 
than K.K.K. Tub thumping is a bad practice if the Neanderthal meth- 
ods of words without deeds are to be rightfully abandoned. 

The world-view approach seems to stem from fear of some future 
racial conflict on a world scale, rather than from any serious attempt 
to establish ecumenicity. No real success is achieved by the fear motive. 

It needed to be pointed out that the United States is not the lone 
victim of the disease of “racialitis.” The world-view approach of Dr. 
Soper achieved this objective. With the exception of Russia (“Many 
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Peoples, One Nation’), and Brazil, whose color line is “fading out,” 
all countries and the tension spots within them and their empires are 
given a good going over. However, America is singled out in two chap- 
ters (XI and XII) as a chief offender in spite of her relative and al- 
leged absence of imperialistic designs. The chapter on “The Negro in 
American Life” is quite accurate, but reveals nothing to the good stu- 
dent of social problems that he does not already know. 


The author toys with, but does not press the Soviet’s role as a pos- 
sible Moses who will lead the world out of the wilderness of racism. 
He does not even venture with E. Stanley Jones any suggestion of an 
“alternative to communism,” for fear perhaps of failing to find one in 
this world as now constituted. Admitting that ostracism, that hideous 
penalty for non-conformity, was a punishment too reprehensible to him, 
we can fully appreciate his reason for not pressing this thesis too far. 


The final chapter justifies the book. It is really a marvelous state- 
ment. But alas and alack, it savors of the neo-orthodoxy of Barth 
and Brunner. Listen! “. . . Only the grace of God can work in 
the hearts of men the necessary miracle which shall eradicate so deeply 
lodged a malady” (as racism). (P. 291.) This is small comfort to 
the man who has resentfully spent his life on the wrong end of the 
buzzer. 


There are more provocative statements if not better solutions: In 
the final chapter entitled “The Christian Faces the Color Bar” we find: 
“Certain facts—that a pure race cannot be found and that groups, even 
very different groups, have mingled more or less freely through the 
centuries—seem to indicate that, had it not been for other factors, we 
would not have the phenomenon of racism in the world today. Be 
that as it may, racial tensions do exist. . . . So important have they 
become that perspective at times is well-nigh lost and race has been 
held responsible for a whole brood of ills which upon closer analysis 
might be assigned to other causes. We are compelled to accept the 
situation as it is and realize that racism is a fact of most serious import 
and stands out as an issue without whose solution the peoples of the 
world are likely to ruin their lives.” (Pp. 274-275.) 

The author makes his point that racism is a disease to which even 
“good” men like Kipling are not immune. Lurking pride and racial 
self-esteem are its symptoms, and a Christian will do well to begin to 
realize how subtle and insidious the tendency to racism is. Kipling 
rebukes white men for having “heathen hearts” when they “put their 
trust in reeking tube and iron shard,” and give themselves to “frantic 
boast and foolish word ;” but offsetting the good purpose of “The Reces- 
sional” is that Kiplingese assumption of superiority of the Anglo-Saxon 
over “lesser breeds without the law.” 

Such exponents of the policy of benevolent paternalism do not help 
us in our racial dilemma. Well, what then? Dr. Soper thinks an 
abundant dose of biblicism might do it, so ranging from Jeremiah to 
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Paul he closes his account with about the best sermon on race I’ve ever 
read. But we erring mortals prefer Springfield Plans to sermons. The 
only answer is still the practice of brotherly love. The way of the 
Sermon on the Mount is still the only road, though detoured in our 
money-centured culture. 

Because it is one of the many products of the ecumenical move- 
ment, this book should be read by all serious students of human affairs. 


Charles Emerson Boddie 


AROUND THY TEMPLE’S WALL 


PIERRE DELACROIX 


We thank Thee for the ploughman’s blade, 
The sower’s cheerful song, 

_ And harvestman’s exultant shout, 
Who feed our hungry throng. 


Across the land from farm to town 
Corn-laden roll the trains ; 

For those who toil we thank Thee too 
Along the wheel-bright lanes. 


Transformed to stuff of hands and brains 
The wonder we prolong; 

If only we could banish greed 

And multiply the song. 


Here let Thy Spirit touch our life, 
Creating holy will 

In human hearts as grain was brought 
From dirt of plough-turned hill. 


No man can live quite to himself 
And be aman at all; 

One fabric does our lives compose 
Around Thy temple’s wall. 


Our tongue, our trade, onr garb, our creed 
May seem by Babel wrought ; 

Yet grace of Christ shall hallow all 

To be what Thou hast sought. 


~ Tune: Beatitudo 


